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REVIEWS 


Memoirs of Dr. Burney. 
Mad. D’Arblay. 3 vols. 
Moxon. 

Or Dr. Burney, the world has heard a good 
deal from himself and others, and now as 
much more as we are ever likely to know, is 
revealed to us in these volumes, by his ac- 
complished daughter, the authoress of * Eve- 
lina.” He lived in the good and fruitful 
times of Thomson, Armstrong, Jolnson, 
Warton, Reynolds, Barry, Goldsmith, Percy, 
Gainsborough, Bruce, Boswell, Burke, She- 
ridan, and Garrick; he was their friend and 
companion, and, toa fine spirit of observation, 
added a deep knowledge of music, as his His- 
tory shows, and a genius for literature, as all 
his compositions prove. Mad. D’Arblay was 
his companion during many eventful years: 
she is the inheritor of his talents and accom- 
plishments—and, as these Memoirs  sufli- 
ciently show, of his anecdotes, remarks, and 
observations on men and manners. She had 
access to all his correspondence and memo- 
randa, which, added to her own happiness 
of memory and talent for remark, have enabled 
her to write a memoir, which cannot fail to 
be widely circulated—in short, it has more 
of the faults and excellencies of Boswell’s 
‘Life of Johnson,’ than any work we have 
lately seen. ‘he chief charm of the volumes 
lies in the genius of the men who are made 
to speak, and in the sincerity and truth of 
their words ; these anecdotes are not the ten 
times repeated rumours picked up by some 
ignorant person about town; they are vouched 
for by those whose candour has gained the 
world’s confidence, and come as well authen- 
ticated as ofiicial records. ‘Those who wish 
to see the brilliant parties of the days of 
hooped petticoats and three-story wigs, and 
hear the witty chit-chat of the brightest men 
in art and literature, may do so cheaply now; 
while any one who desires to write of the 
poets, and critics, and artists, of halfa century, 
will find in these Memoirs, a fine store of 
fresh and interesting materials. 

We shall at present give no further account 
of these volumes, but proceed to pick a few 
pearls from Mad. D’Arblay’s splendid string ; 
itis of no importance where we begin our 
extracts, nor is it at all diflicult to make 
selections : our musical friends will not dis- 
like something of Dr. Arne :— 

‘* Eminent, however, in that art as was Dr. 
Arne, his eminence was to that art alone con- 
fined. ‘houghtless, dissipated, and careless, 
he neglected, or rather scoffed at all other but 
musical reputation. And he was so little scru- 
pulous in his ideas of propriety, that he took 
pride, rather than shame, in being publicly 
classed, even in the decline of life, as a man of 
pleasure. 

“Such a character was ill qualified to form 
orto protect the morals of a youthful pupil; 


By his daughter 
8vo. London: 





and it is probable that not a notion of such a 
duty ever occurred to Dr. Arne; so happy was 
his self-complacency in the fertility of his in- 
vention and the ease of his compositions, and 
so dazzled by the brilliancy of his success in his 
powers of melody—which, in truth, for the 
English stage, were in sweetness and variety 
unrivalled—that, satisfied and flattered by the 
practical exertions and the popularity of his 
fancy, he had no ambition, or, rather, no 
thought concerning the theory of his art. 

“The depths of science, indeed, were the 
last that the gay master had any inclination to 
sound; and, in a very short time, through 
something that mingled jealousy with inability, 
the disciple was wholly left to work his own 
way as he could through the difficulties of his 
professional progress. 

“ Had neglect, nevertheless, been the sole 
deficiency that young Burney had to lament, 
it would effectually have been counteracted 
by his own industry: but all who are most 
wanting to others, are most rapacious of ser- 
vices for themselves; and the time in which 
the advancement of the scholar ought to have 
been blended with the advantage of the teacher, 
was almost exclusively seized upon for the im- 
position of laborious tasks of copying music: 
and thus, a drudgery fitted for those who have 
no talents to cultivate; or those who, in pos- 
sessing them, are driven from their enjoyment 
by distress, filled up nearly the whole time of 
the student, and constituted almost wholly the 
directions of the tutor.” 

Concerning Garrick, there is much in these 
volumes : when Dr. Burney was left a widower 
with six helpless children, David was a fre- 
quent visitor: the following is amiable and 
characteristic. 

“ Garrick, who was passionately fond of chil- 
dren, never withheld his visits from Poland- 
street on account of the absence of the master 
of the house; for though it was the master he 
came to seek, he was too susceptible to his own 
lively gift of bestowing pleasure, to resist wit- 
nessing the ecstacy he was sure to excite, when 
he burst in unexpectedly upon the younger 
branches: for so playfully he individualized his 
attentions, by an endless variety of comic badi- 
nage,—now exhibited in lofty bombast ; now in 
ludicrous obsequiousness; now by a sarcasm 
skilfully implying a compliment; now by a com- 
pliment archly conveying a sarcasm ; that every 
happy day that gave them but a glimpse of this 
idol of their juvenile fancy, was exhilarated to 
its close by reciprocating anecdotes of the look, 
the smile, the bow, the shrug, the start, that, 
after his departure, each enraptured admirer 
could describe.” 

Of that eminent engraver Sir Robert 
Strange, we know next to nothing, and the 
authoress has our thanks for introducing us 
to the acquaintance of him and his lady ; the 
latter, one of the most agreeable and clever 
women of her time. 

“ The worthy, as well as eminent, Sir Robert 
Strange, the first engraver of his day, with his 
extraordinary wife and agreeable family, were, 
from the time of the second marriage, amongst 
the most familiar visitors of the Burney house. 


{ 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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| yet deeply reflective, discourse. 





“ The term extraordinary, is not here applied 
to Lady Strange, to denote any singularity of ac- 
tion, conduct, or person: it is simply limited to 
her conversational powers; which, for mother 
wit in brilliancy of native ideas, and readiness 
of associating analogies, placed her foremost in 
the rank of understanding females, with whom 
Mr. Burney delighted to reciprocate sportive, 
For though 
the education of Lady Strange had not been 
cultivated by scholastic lore, she might have 
said, with the famous Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, ‘ My books are men, and I read them 
very currently.’ And in that instinctive know- 
ledge of human nature which penetration de- 
velopes, and observation turns to account, she 
was a profound adept. 

“Yet, with these high-seasoned powers of 
exhilaration for others, she was palpably far 
from happy herself; and sometimes, when 
felicitated upon her delightful gaiety, she would 
smile through a face of woe, and, sorrowfully 
shaking her head, observe how superficial was 
judgment upon the surface of things, and how 
wide from each other might be vivacity and hap- 
piness! the one springing only from native 
animal spirits; the other being always held in 
subjection by the occurrences that meet, or that 
mar our feelings. And often, even in the 
midst of the lively laugh that she had sent 
around her, there would issue quite aloud, from 
the inmost recesses of her breast, a sigh so deep 
it might rather be called a groan. 

‘* Very early in life, she had given away her 
heart and her hand without the sanction of a 
father whom, while she disobeyed, she ardently 
loved. And though she was always, and justly, 
satisfied with her choice, and her deserving 
mate, she could never so far subdue her retro- 
spective sorrow, as to regain that inward sere- 
nity of mind, that has its source in reflections 
that have never been broken by jarring inter- 
ests and regrets.” 

The description of Dr. Burney busied with 
his ‘ History of Music,’ is not amiss :— 

‘* Again, therefore, he returned to his His- 
tory of Music; and now, indeed, he went to 
work with all his might. ‘The capacious table 
of his small but commodious study, exhibited, 
in what he called his chaos, the countless in- 
creasing stores of his materials. Multitudinous, 
or, rather, innumerous blank books, were se- 
verally adapted to concentrating some peculiar 
portion of the work. Theory; practice; music 
of the ancients; music in parts; national mu- 
sic; lyric, church, theatrical, warlike music ; 
universal biography of composers and perform- 
ers, of patrons and of professors; and histories 
of musical institutions, had all their destined 
blank volumes. 

“And he opened a widely circulating cor- 
respondence, foreign and domestic, with various 
musical authors, composers, and students, whe- 
ther professors or dilletante. 

“ And for all this mass of occupation, he neg- 
lected no business, he omitted no devoir. The 
system by which he obtained time no one missed, 
yet that gave to him lengthened life, indepen- 
dent of longevity from years, was through the 
skill with which, indefatigably, he profited 
from every fragment of leisure.” 
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The following is new to us; we have been 
expecting for some time Prior’s promised 
‘ Life of Goldsmith ;’ we hope, when it comes, 
there will be a fuller light thrown on the 
story of his projected dictionary. 

“ Dr. Goldsmith, now in the meridian of hi 
late-earned, but most deserved prosperity, was 
projecting an English Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences, upon the model of the French Ency- 
clopedia. Sir Joshua Reynolds was to take 
the department of painting; Mr. Garrick, that 
of acting; Dr. Johnson, that of ethics: and no 
other class was yet nominated, when Dr. Bur- 
ney was applied to for that of music, through 
the medium of Mr. Garrick. 

** Justly gratified by a call to make one in so 
select a band, Dr. Burney willingly assented ; 
and immediately drew up the article “ Musi- 
cian ;” which he read to Mr. Garrick, from whom 
it received warm plaudits. 

“ The satisfaction of Dr. Goldsmith in this 
acquisition to his forces, will be seen by the en- 
suing letter to Mr. Garrick: by whom it was 
enclosed, with the following words, to Dr. 
Burney. 

« «June 11, 1773. 

***My dear Doctor,—I have sent you a let- 
ter from Dr. Goldsmith. He is proud to have 
your name among the elect. 

** § Love to all your fair ones. 

“ * Ever yours, 
“¢D), GARRICK.’ 
To David Garrick, Esq. 
« «Temple, Jan. 10, 1773. 

“¢Dear Sir,—To be thought of by you, 
obliges me; to be served by you, still more. 
It makes me very happy to find that Dr. Burney 
thinks my scheme of a Dictionary useful; still 
more that he will be so kind as to adorn it with 
anything of his own. I beg you, also, will ac- 
cept my gratitude for procuring me so valuable 
an acquisition. 

“¢Tam, 
«Dear Sir, 
“* Your most affectionate servant, 
“ «OLIVER GOLDSMITH.’ 

“The work, however, was never accomplish- 
ed, and its project sunk away to nothing; sin- 
cerely to the regret of those who knew what 
might be expected from that highly qualified 
writer, on a plan that would eminently have 
brought forth all his various talents ; and which 
was conceived upon so grand a scale, and was 
to be supported by such able coadjutors.” 


The character of Barry the painter, is in 
small, but much to the purpose :— 

The most striking, however, though by no 
means the most reasonable converser among 
those who generally volunteered their col- 
loquial services in St. Martin’s-street, was that 
eminent painter, and entertaining character, 
Mr. Barry; who with a really innocent be- 
lief that he was the most modest and moderate 
of men, nourished the most insatiable avidity of 
applause ; who, with a loudly langhing defiance 
of the ills of life, was internally and substan- 
tially sinking under their annoyance; and who, 
with a professed and sardonic contempt of rival 
prosperity or superiority, disguised, even to 
himself, the bitterness with which he pined at 
the success which he could not share, but to 
which he flattered himself that he was indiffe- 
rent, or above; because so to be, behoved the 
character of his believed adoption, that of a ge- 
nuine votary to philanthropy and philosophy.” 

Nothing could well be better than the 
account which Mad. D’Arblay, then Miss 
Burney, wrote of her first interview with 
Johnson, in the house of Thrale, at Streat- 
ham; it is given in a letter to Mr. Crisp : 

“Well, in the midst of this performance, and 
before the second movement was come toa close, 
— Dr. Johnson was announced! 


| 





“ Now, my dear Mr. Crisp, if you like a de- 
scription of emotions and sensations—but I 
know you treat them all as burlesque—so let's 
proceed. 

** Every body rose to do him honour; and 

he returned the at ention with the most formal 
courtesies. My father then, having welcomed 
him with the warmest respect, whispered to him 
that music was going forward; which he would 
n0t, my father thinks, have found out; and 
placing him on the best seat vacant, told his 
daughters to go on with the duet; while Dr. 
Johnson, intently rolling towards them one eye 
—for they say he does not see with the other— 
made a grave nod, and gave a dignified motion 
with one hand, in silent approvance of the pro- 
ceeding. 

“ But now, my dear Mr. Crisp, I am morti- 
fied to own, what you, who always smile at my 
enthusiasm, will hear without caring a straw for 
—that he is, indeed, very ill-favoured! Yet he 
has naturally a noble figure: tall, stout, grand, 
and authoritative: but he stoops horribly; his 
back is quite round: his mouth is continually 
opening and shutting, as if he were chewing 
something ; he hasa singular method of twirling 
his fingers, and twisting his hands: his vast 
body is in constant agitation, see-sawing back- 
wards and forwards: his feet are never a moment 
quiet; and his whole great person looked often 
as if it were going to roll itself, quite voluntarily, 
from his chair to the floor, * * * 

“ But you always charge me to write without 
reserve or reservation, and so I obey as _ usual. 
Else, I should be ashamed to acknowledge hav- 
ing remarked such exterior blemishes in so 
exalted a character. 

“His dress, considering the times, and that 
he had meant to put on all his best becomes, for 
he was engaged to dine with a very fine party 
at Mrs. Montagu’s, was as much out of the 
common road as his figure. He had a large, 
full, bushy wig, a snufi-colour coat, with gold 
buttons, (or, peradventure, brass, ) but no ruffles 
to his doughty fists; and not, I suppose, to be 
taken fora Blue, though going to the Blue Queen, 
he had on very coarse black worsted stockings. 

“ He is shockingly near-sighted; a thousand 
times more so than either my Padre or myself. 
He did noteven know Mrs. 'Thrale, till she held 
out her hand to him; which she did very engag- 
ingly. After the first few minutes, he drew his 
chair close to the pianoforte, and then bent down 
his nose quite over the keys, to examine them, 


| and the four hands at work upon them; till 


poor Hetty and Susan hardly knew how to play 
on, for fear of touching his phiz; or, which was 
harder still, how too keep their countenances ; 
and the less, as Mr. Seward, who seems to be 
very droll and shrewd, and was much diverted, 
ogled them slyly, with a provoking expression 
of arch enjoyment of their apprehensions. 

“When the duet was finished, my father in- 
troduced your Hettina to him, as an old acquaint- 
ance, to whom, when she was a little girl, he had 
presented his Idler. 

“His answer to this was imprinting on her 
pretty face—not a half touch of a courtly salute 
—but a good, real, substantial, and very loud 
kiss. 

“Every body was obliged to stroke their 
chins, that they might hide their mouths. 

“Beyond this chaste embrace, his attention 
was not to be drawn off two minutes longer from 
the books, to which he now strided his way ; for 
we had left the drawing-room for the library, on 
account of the piano-forte. He pored over 
them, shelf by shelf, almost brushing them with 
his eye-lashes from near examination. At last, 
fixing upon something that happened to hit his 
fancy, he took it down, and standing aloof from 
the company, which he seemed clean and clear 
to forget, he began, without further ceremony, 
and very composedly, to read to himself; and 








as intently as if he had been alone in his 
study. 

“We were all excessively provoked: for we 
were languishing, fretting, expiring to hear him 
talk—not to see him read !—what could that do 
for us? 

“My sister then played another duet, ac- 
companied by my father, to which Miss Thrale 
seemed very attentive ; and all the rest quietly 
resigned. But Dr. Johnson had opened a 
volume of the British Encyclopedia, and was so 
deeply engaged, that the music, probably, never 
reached his ears. 

* When it was over, Mrs. Thrale, in a laugh- 
ing manner, said: ‘ Pray, Dr. Burney, will you 
be so good as to tell me what that song was, and 
whose, which Savoi sung last night at Bach's 
concert, and which you did not hear ?’ 

“ My father confessed himself by no means 
so ablea diviner, not having had time to consult 
the stars, though he lived in the house of Sir 
Isaac Newton. But anxious to draw Dr. John- 
son into conversation, he ventured to interrupt 
him with Mrs. Thrale’s conjuring request rela- 
tive to Bach’s concert. 

“ The Doctor, comprehending his drift, good- 
naturedly put away his book, and, see-sawing, 
with a very humorous smile, drolly repeated, 
* Bach, sir ?—Bach’s concert ?—And pray, sir, 
who is Bach?—Is he a piper?” 

One fine touch of Johnson’s critical powers 
is related in the same letter; he was never 
at a loss, and his sagacity was equal to his 
wit. 

“Mr. Seward gave an amusing account of a 
fable which Mr. Garrick had written by way of 
prologue, or introduction, upon this occasion. 
In this he says, that a blackbird, grown old and 
feeble, droops his wings, &c. &c., and gives up 
singing; but, upon being called upon by the 
eagle, his voice recovers its powers, its spirits 
revive, he sets age at defiance, and sings better 
than ever. 

“*There is not,’ said Dr. Johnson, again 
beginning to see-saw, ‘much of the spirit of 
fabulosity in this fable! for the call of an eagle 
never yet had much tendency to restore the 
warbling of a black-bird! "Tis true, the fabu- 
lists frequently make the wolves converse 
with the lambs; but then, when the conversa- 
tion is over, the lambs are always devoured! 
And, in that manner, the eagle, to be sure, may 
entertain the blackbird—but the entertainment 
always ends in a feast for the eagle.’ ” 

The history of ‘ Evelina’ is related at full 
length; nor can we say, egotistical as it is, 
but that we like it greatly. The work was 
published anonymously, and gradually made 
its way in the world, till it obtained the 
enviable applauses of such judges as Burke 
and Johnson; nor is the letter which Mrs. 
Thrale wrote on the occasion, uninterest- 
ing :— 

‘‘Dear Doctor Burney,— Doctor Johnson 
returned home last night full of the praises of 
the book I had lent him: protesting there were 
passages in it that might do honour to Richard- 
son. We talk of it for ever; and he, Doctor 
Johnson, feels ardent after the denouement. 
He could not get rid of the Rogue! he said. 1 
then lent him the second volume, which he in- 
stantly read; and he is, even now, busy with 
the third. 

* You must be more a philosopher, and less 
a father than I wish you, not to be pleased with 
this letter; and the giving such pleasure yields 
to nothing but receiving it. Long, my dear 
Sir, may you live to enjoy the just praises of 
your children! And long may they live to de- 
serve and delight such a parent!” 

The young authoress sat beside Johnson at 
an entertainment at Streatham, and kept 
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a note of the conversation—here is a part 
of it. 

“My father then mentioned Mr. Garrick’s 
epilogue to Bonduca, which Dr. Johnson called 
a miserable performance ; and which everybody 
agreed to be the worst that Mr. Garrick had 
ever written. ‘And yet,’ said Mr. Seward, ‘it 
has been very much admired. Butit is in praise 
of English valour, and so, I suppose, the subject 
made it popular.’ 

“*T do not know, Sir,’ said Dr. Johnson, 
‘anything about the subject, for I could not read 
till came to any. I got through about half a 


dozen lines; but for subject, I could observe | 


no other than perpetual dullness. [ do not 
know what is the matter with David. I am 


afraid he is becoming superannuated ; for his | 


prologues and epilogues used to be imcompar- 
able.’ 

“« “Nothing is so fatiguing,’ said Mrs. Thrale, 
‘as the life of a wit. Garrick and Wilkes are 
the oldest men of their age that I know; for 
they have both worn themselves out prematurely 
by being eternally on the rack to entertain 
others.’ 

“*David, Madam,’ said the Doctor, ‘looks 
much older than he is, because his face has had 
double the business of any other man’s. It is 
never at rest! When he speaks one minute, 
he has quite a different countenance to that 
which he assumes the next. I do not believe 
he ever kept the same look for half an hour to- 





We must give Dr. Burney’s account of 
his last look at the gay, the unequalled Gar- 
rick :— 

“ T called at his door, with anxious inquiries, 
two days before he expired, and was admitted 
to his chamber; but though I saw him, he did 
not seem to see me,—or any earthly thing! His 
countenance that had never remained a moment 
the same in conversation, now appeared as fixed 
and as inanimate as a block of marble; and he 
had already so far relinquished the world, as I 
was afterwards told by Mr. Wallace, his exe- 
cutor, that nothing that was said or done that 
used to interest him the most keenly, had any 
effect upon his muscles; or could extort either 
a word or a look from him for several days pre- 
viously to his becoming a corpse.” 

This is a gallery of portraits : look at Gib- 
bon-—him of the ‘ Decline and Fall’ :— 

“This, too, was a great name; but how dif- 
ferent a figure and presentation! Fat and ill- 
constructed, Mr. Gibbon has cheeks of such 
prodigious chubbyness, that they envelope his 


| nose so completely, as to render it, in profile, 


gether in the whole course of his life. And such | 


a perpetual play of the muscles must certainly 
wear a man’s face out before his time.’” 


Dr. Burney was justly proud of his daugh- 
ter: the following is copied from one of his 
memorandum books :— 


“ The literary history of my second daughter, 
Fanny, now Madame d’Arblay, is singular. She 
was wholly unnoticed in the nursery for any 
talents, or quickness of study: indeed, at eight 
years old she did not know her letters; and her 
brother, the tar, who in his boyhood had a 
natural genius for hoaxing, used to pretend to 
teach her to read; and gave her a book topsy- 
turvy, which he said she never found out! She 
had, however, a great deal of invention and hu- 
mour in her childish sports; and used, aiter 
having seen a play in Mrs. Garrick’s box, to 
take the actors off, and compose speeches tor 


their characters ; for she could not read them. | 


But in company, or before strangers, she was 
silent, backward, and timid, even to sheepish- 
ness : and, from her shyness, had such profound 


gravity and composure of features, that those of | 


my friends who came often to my house, and 
entered into the different humours of the chil- 
dren, never called Fanny by any other name, 
from the time she had reached her eleventh 
year, than The Old Lady.” 


The portrait of Boswell is copied from the 
life :— 

“* He spoke the Scotch accent strongly, though 
by no means so as to affect, even slightly, his 
intelligibility to an English ear. He had an 
odd mock solemnity of tone and manner, that 
he had acquired imperceptibly from constantly 
thinking of and imitating Dr. Johnson ; whose 
own solemnity, nevertheless, far from mock, 
was the result of pensive rumination. ‘There 
was, also, something slouching in the gait and 
dress of Mr. Boswell, that wore an air, ridicu- 


absolutely invisible. His look and manner are 
placidly mild, but rather effeminate ; his voice, 
—for he was speaking to Sir Joshua at a little 
distance—is gentle, but of studied precision of 
accent. Yet, with these Brobdignatious cheeks, 
his neat little feet are of a miniature descrip- 
tion; and with these, as soon as I turned round, 
he hastily described a quaint sort of circle, with 
small quick steps, and a dapper gait, as if to 
mark the alacrity of his approach, and then, 
stopping short when full face to me, he made 
so singularly profound a bow, that—though 
hardly able to keep my gravity—I felt myself 
blush deeply at its undue, but palpably intend- 
ed obsequiousness. 

“This demonstration, however, over, his sense 
of politeness, or project of flattery, was sa- 
tisfied; for he spoke not a word, though his 
callant advance seemed to indicate a design of 
bestowing upon me a little rhetorical touch of 
acompliment. But, as all eyes in the room 
were suddenly cast upon us both, it is possible 





Poema Canino-Anglico-Latinum, super Ad- 
ventu recenti Serenissimarum Principum, 
&§e.—(4 Poem in Dog-English-Latin, §c.) 
Oxford: Talboys. 

Tuts amusing little geu d'esprit’ describes 

the recent visit of the Duchess of Kent and 

the Princess Victoria to the University of 

Oxford. College jests are usually very serious 

matters ; but this is an exception : the author 


| displays great powers of comic description, 


and the art of insinuating some very severe 
sarcasms, under the cover of playful satire ; 
indeed, we have not seen a macaronic poem 
of equal merit, since the days of Dr. Geddes. 
The following description of the cortege is 
lively, and we suppose, accurate :— 

Versibus hic fortes liceat celebrare cohortes, 
Norrisiasgue manus, Abingdoniamque juventam, 
Multa the rain, et multa latum, permulta caballi 
Damna tulere illis: necnon wiva cuique criebat 
Absentum ob dominum, neque enim gens est ea, cui sit 
Flectere ludus equos, et pistula tendere marko, 

Ast assucta to plough, terramque invertere rastris. 

The solemn farce of investing Sir John 
Conroy with the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws, (why not of Medicine or Divinity ?) 
is very amusingly exposed :— 

Dixerat; et strepitu prodis, Conroie. secundo, 
Phillimori deducte manu, cui tegmen honors 
Obvolvit latos humeros subjectaque colla, 

Jamque silent cunei; tum rhetor with paper in hand, 
Ore rotundato narrat fortissima facta 
Herois narrat fidum Princessis amorem, 

Multaque dicta before, at que race postera dicet, 

Protulit—in totum fertur vox clara theatrum— 
Olli sedato respoudet pectore Praeses— 

“ Admitto causa te, Vir Fortissime, honoris 

“ PDoctoris gradui civili in Jure Periti.”— 

Heu! nimiim felix, civilia condere jura 
Nescius, aut tenues lingua distinguere causas, 

Non Lincoln’s Inn illum, non Intima Templa tulerunt, 
Furuipulive «des clarum boastavit alamnum ; 

Nec tamen inde minis juris consultus abibat 
Suffragiis doctis, et serto templa forensi 

Vinxit, et insigni letus terga induit ostro 


| Ah! nullas miserim causas subitura reorum, 


he partook a little himself of the embarrassment | 


he could not but see that he occasioned; and 
was therefore unwilling, or unprepared, to hold 
forth so publicly upon—he scarcely perhaps 
knew what !—for, unless my partial Sir Joshua 
should just then have poured it into his ears, 
how little is it likely Mr. Gibbon should have 
heard of Evelina!” 
lere too is Edmund Burke, he of the 
‘ Sublime and Beautiful’ :— 
“No expectation that I had formed of Mr. 


The luncheon, the most sensible part of the 
entire proceedings, is duly commemorated : 

Quis cladem illius luncheon, quis dishia fando 
Explicet? haud equidem quanquam sint voices a hun- 
Cast = . eat dapium comprendere formas, 
Magnificeque queam fastus evolvere coenz. 

We hope soon to see something else from 
the author’s Perryan pen, to which we feel 
grateful for a very hearty laugh; and we 
wish him the full enjoyment of the festive 


' bottle, that he concludes by commanding 


Burke, either from his works, his speeches, his | 
| character or his fame, had anticipated to me such 


aman, as [now met. He appeared, perhaps, at 
this moment, to the highest possible advantage 
in health, vivacity, and spirits. Removed from 
the impetuous aggravations of party conten- 
tions, that, at times, by inflaming his passions, 
seem, momentarily at least, to disorder his cha- 
racter, he was lulled into gentleness by the 
grateful feelings of prosperity ; exhilarated, but 
not intoxicated, by sudden success; and just 


| risen, after toiling years of failures, disappoint- 


lously enough, of purporting to personify the | 


same model. His clothes were always too large 
for him; his hair, or wig, was constantly in a 
state of negligence ; and he never for a moment 
sat still or upright upon a chair. Every look 
and movement displayed either intentional or 
involuntary imitation. Yet certainly it was not 
Meant as caricature; for his heart, almost even to 
idolatry, was in his reverence of Dr, Johnson.” 


XUM 


ments, fire and fury, to place, affluence and 
honours; which were brightly smiling on the 
zenith of his powers. 
he had no wish but to diffuse philanthropy, 
pleasure, and genial gaiety all around. 

** His figure, when he is not negligent in his 
carriage, is noble; his air, commanding; his 
address, graceful; his voice clear, penetrating, 
sonorous, and powerful; his langunge, copious, 
eloquent, and changefully impressive ; his man- 
ners are attractive ; his conversation is past all 
praise !’’ 


He looked, indeed, as if | 


“to be brought up and laid upon the table.” 
Sit satis hee lusisse—Perryeam mihi pennam, 

Fessa adimit Nonsense, botelas glassasque claretque, 

Poscit, inexpletum cupies haurire trecenta 

Pocula, terque tribus Princessam tollere cheeris— 
Ergo alacres potate viri—nec fortia doctor 

Pocula si quis amat, nee si commonrooma magistrum 

Mensa tenet socium, nec si quis bachelor aut si 

Nongraduatas erit, idcirco sobrius esto; 

Sic honors acceptos nobis celebramus in Oxford— 

Hoc juvat et mellicst—non mentior—hic mihi finis, 








The Life of General Sir David Baird, Bart, 
G.C.B. § K.C. 2 vols. London: Bent- 
ley. 





Tue author of these volumes isa sincere and 
candid man, and the materials out of which 
he has formed his narrative are full and un- 
exceptionable; he has a clear notion of the 
character of the eminent soldier whose life 
he delineates, and he seems to have made 
himself acquainted with the business of war, 
and not a little with the many nations into 
whose countries the destinies of Britain pre- 
cipated her warriors. He is equally at home 
in England as in India; nor is he unfamiliar 
with the deserts through which his hero 
directed his extraordinary march, when he 
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brought an army from India, to aid his bre- 
thren in Egypt: neither is he a timid adven- 


afraid of speaking freely of thrones and do- 
minions : he accuses General Harris, as well 
as Lord Wellesley, of gross partiality; nor 
does he hesitate to charge the East India 
Company of the days of Hyder Aly, with 
hypocrisy and injustice. ‘These things beget 
vonfidence in his honesty: but they are ac- 
companied with some drawbacks. The nar- 
rative is frequently confused and rambling ; 
in its course, it somewhat resembles, from its 
manifold involvements, the walls of Troy, 
with which school-boys perplex one another ; 
the style wants simplicity and conciseness; 
the two volumes might be easily made into 
one, and yet not one word of information be 
lost, nor a single touch of character neglected. 
Moreover, the author misses no opportunity 
to insult the East India Company, whom he 
represents as ignorant, overbearing, and ra- 
pacious ; and, indeed, he seems but little sa- 
tisfied with anything but the character of his 
hero, which he takes good care to eulogize— 
sometimes when little has been done to 
merit it. Another complaint, and we have 
done—the biographer disposes of too many of 
the most characteristic traits of his hero, in 
notes: we would much rather they had 
adorned his narrative. 

The story of Sir David Baird is soon told; 

he was born at Newbyth, in Scotland, in 
December 1757; his father died while he 
was young, and his mother, a kind and clever 
lady, watched over his education, and, it is 
said, foretold his future fortune. He was a 
frank-hearted, active, and daring boy, and, 
having a military turn, obtained a commission 
in the army when but fifteen years old: he 
soon became a favourite with the men, and 
with his superior officers. He was always at 
his post; always vigilant and cheerful; 
always desirous of maintaining discipline 
and obedience, and ever ready to share in all 
the hardships and privations of his men in 
long marches, and was ever foremost in battle, 
and the last in a retreat. He was tall, well 
proportioned, and vigorous ; few men could 
run from him on a fair field: his courage 
was high; his sense of honour keen; and in 
ail the emergencies of war, he never lost for 
a moment his presence of mind. He was 
cheerful and animated at all times, and, ere 
he reached the rank of captain, was the dar- 
ling af the soldiers of Macleod’s Highlanders, 
whose favour he won by the Scottish songs 
which he sung, and the Scottish sayings 
which he related, when they halted on a 
march, or were preparing for battle. He 
was in India, when Hyder Aly burst with 
eighty thousand men into the Presidency of 
Madras, and was desperately wounded and 
made prisoner on that bloody field where 
Col. Bailie and Col. Fletcher sunk under the 
attack of the conqueror of the Mysore. 
When peace ensued, he was released from a 
dungeon and irons in Seringapatam; and 
continued to serve his country with equal 
courage and prudence, till the conduct of 
Tippoo Saib induced Lord Mornington to 
direct against him nearly all the disposable 
force of the British in India. 

The army wascommanded by General Har- 
ris; the officers under him, were Brigadier- 
General Baird, General Mathew, and Colonel 
Wellesley, now Duke of Wellington. In the 
attack on the Sultan’s camp, Baird was one 


of the foremost, and when the batteries had | 


| breached the walls of Seringapatam, he led | 
turer in the regions of biography: he is not 





the storming party, who conquered the place, 
slew Tippoo, and overturned his kingdom. 
Before the sweat was dried on his brow, he 
was commanded to deliver up Seringapatam 
to Colonel Wellesley, a junior officer ; and for 
presuming to remoustrate with his General | 
on this sad partiality, the conqueror of Tippoo 
was in danger of being tried by a court mar- 
tial. It is true, that Lord Mornington em- 
braced him, promised him many favours 
which he never fulfilled, and presented to 
him the Sultan’s sword. In the midst of 
these agitations, he was dispatched on that 
extraordinary expedition, which threw the 
veterans of the Mysore upon the plains of 
Egypt, to contend with the conquerors of 
Italy. ‘The patience, the courage, and for- 
titude with which Baird braved difficult seas, 
and traversed deseris, till he united his forces 
to those of General Hutchinson, merit a his- 
torian like Xenophon: his efforts were suc- 
cessful; the French, beaten and hemmed in 
on all sides, capitulated, and Baird returned to 
India: he returned, however, to be thwarted, 
disappointed, and in a manner insulted, by 
the prevalence of that favouritism, which re- 
spects neither worth nor genius. He came 
to England in disgust: his great merit, how- 
ever, placed him at the head of that expedi- 
tion which defeated the Dutch and conquered 
the Cape of Good Hope ; but he was super- 
seded, for presuming to serve his country, by 
attempting the conquest of the Spanish part 
of South America, in conjunction with Sir 
Home Popham. 

On his return to England, General Baird 
found the ministry who had disgraced him 
no longer in power; he soon gained friends, 
who procured him a command in that expe- 
dition which was seut to menace or con- 
quer Copenhagen, and capture the Danish 
fleet. When this was achieved, though not 


or worthier never drew a sword, was an early 
victim. On the march to Seringapatam 
Col. Wellesley, though a junior officer, had 


| a larger portion of the army to command 


than Baird; and when the place was taken, 
the conqueror had to give way to the favou- 
rite—upon this he wrote the following spirited 
and gentlemanly letter. 


To Lieutenant-General Harris, Commander-in- 
chief, Sc. Se. 

** Sir,—Having, in a letter which I had this 
morning the honour to address to you, given 
a detailed account of the assault of the fort of 
Seringapatam, the conduct of which you did 
me the honour to intrust to me, permit me 
now, Sir, to address you on the subject of the 
events which have taken place since that time. 

“ Having been honoured with the conduct 
of the assault, and having executed that duty 
tu your satisfaction, I naturally concluded that 
I should have been permitted to retain the 
command of Seringapatam, or, at least, that [ 
should not be superseded in it by a junior 


| officer. Judge, then, my surprise, when expect- 


without wounds, he was sent with a portion | 


of the army into Spain, and was united with 
Sir John Moore, in that disastrous retreat 
and astonishing victory which were alike dis- 
graceful to the discipline, and glorious to the 


valour of the English. In one of the charges | 


at the battle of Corunna, he was struck on 
the arm with grape shot, which smashed the 
bone from the elbow to the shoulder, and 
occasioned such pain that he was obliged to 
leave the field: ordinary amputation did not 
suffice, the shattered limb had to be removed 
at the socket of the shoulder: he endured the 
operation with wondrous fortitude. This was 
the last of his fields: he returned to his 
native land, married an accomplished lady, 
and died on the 18th of August, 1829, with 
the reputation of an eminent leader, and a 
gentle and generous man. 

We shall now proceed to select out a few 
of the passages which we marked for quota- 
tion or reference as we read. ‘The siege and 
storming of Seringapatam have been eften 
described,—and, to tell the truth, with more 
success than in these volumes : we, however, 
never before met with such marked instances 


of preference and partiality in promotion of ; COU? ae ‘ 
I perk x P | rity of those assurances, if I had made a parti- 


oflicers as we have found during the siege, 
and after the storming of the place. The 
readiness with which young men, of what is 
called gentle blood and connexion, can rise 
over the heads of the best and bravest oflicers, 
has long been the shame and curse of' the 
British army. Baird, than whom a better 





' and that the 


ing to have the honour of delivering to you the 
keys of Seringapatam, in the palace of the late 
Tippoo Sultaun, and of congratulating you on 
the most brilliant victory that ever graced the 
British arms in India, to have an order put into 
my hands by Colonel Wellesley, by which | 
found myself instantly superseded in the com- 
mand by that officer. I am really ignorant what 
part of my conduct could merit such treatment. 

“ When, on a former occasion, Colonel Wel- 
lesley was appointed to the command of the 
detachment serving with his highness the 
Nizam, while I remained in charge of a brigade, 
you informed me that matters of a political na- 
ture made it necessary to have that ofiicer with 
the Nizam’s army. Although I severely felt 
the appointment of a junior officer to so distin- 
guished a command, while I remained in an 
inferior station, I submitted to the necessity 
which you informed me dictated the measure; 
but this second supersession I feel most sen- 
sibly, as it must have the effect of leading his 
Majesty and the commander-in-chief in Eng- 
land to believe that I am not fit for any com- 
mand of importance, when it has been thought 
proper to give the command of Seringapatam 
to Colonel Wellesley, while he, at the same 
time, continues to huid the command of the 
Nizam’s detachment. 

‘In camp it is rumoured to have been at 
my own request that another officer was ap- 
pointed to the command of Seringapatam ; you, 
Sir, must know that this is not the case. The 
request, if made, must have been made by me to 
you; and, so far from its ever being my inten- 
tion to make such a request, if (after the assur- 
ances I have repeatedly received from you, that 
you would take the first opportunity of placing 
me in a situation more adequate to the rank [ 
hold than that of the command of a brigade,) I 
had deemed it necessary to make any request to 
you, it would have been to be placed én the com- 
mand of Seringapatam; and when I reflected 
that my two seniors, belonging to the coast 
army, continued to stand appointed to the 
northern and southern divisions of the Carnatic, 
lon. Col. Wellesley, the next 
junior to me, stood appointed to the command 
of an army, while I remained in charge of a 
brigade, 1 should have felt that [ was hinting a 
doubt, which I never entertained, of the since- 


| cular application for the command of Seringa- 


patam—indeed, I could not think it neces- 
sary. * © © 

“T cannot but feel obliged by your having 
enabled me to act so distinguished a part in the 
storm, though I find so little attention has, in 
every other instance, been paid to my requests, 
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that I am almost led to believe my being em- | 
ployed on that occasion, was owing to my being | 
the only officer of rank who had made a volun- | 
tary offer of his services. 

“« T request that copies of this letter may be 
transmitted to his Royal Highness the Duke | 
of York, Commander-in-chief, for the informa- 
tion of his Majesty, that, at the same time he 
is informed of my having been twice super- 
seded by Colonel Wellesley, he may be in pos- 
session of such reasons as you shall think pro- 
per to give for it, that he may be satisfied the 
measure was dictated by necessity, and not by 
any want of capacity on my part to fill the 
situation. 


“ T have the honour, &c. 
“TD. Barrp.” 


The reply of the Commander-in-Chief is 
such as the temperate letter of Baird did in 
nowise warrant: we print it for the consola- 
tion of officers in our service, who may have 
had the pain of seeing their honours usurped, 
and their claims disregarded, by huiling | 
generals clothed in a little brief authority :— 

“ IT am directed to acknowledge the receipt 
of the very improper letter which accompanied 
your report. 

“ The distinguished command for which you 
were selected by the commander-in-chief, and 
the sentiments he has so publicly and recently 
expressed on that occasion, sutticiently mark 
what was his sense of your military merit; and 
it is with regret that he now finds himself com- 
pelled to blame @ total want of discretion and 
respect in au officer of your high rank and length 
of service, in terms so opposite to those in 
which he was lately so happy to applaud your 
gallantry, humanity, and zeal. 

“ Lieutenant-Genera! Harris is persuaded 
that an officer who thinks himself authorized to 
remonstrate with his immediate sxperior, 
never be usefully employed in the army ie 
mands. 











con 
COmM-=- 
Should you, therefore, continue to hold 
sentiments so opposite to the principles of mili- 
tary subordination, you have his permission ¢o 
proceed by the first safe conveyance to Fort St. 
George. 

“ The commander-in-chief wil! certainly for- 
ward to his Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
copies of your letter and his reply.—I have the 
honour to be, Sir, Your very obedient servant, 

“ (Signed) P. A. Acrew 


Mil. See. to the Commander-in-chief.” 






From the Mysore, we make a start to the 
great desert of Upper Egypt, over which it 
was the destiny of Baird to march, when he 
moved to attack the relict of Napoleon’s fine 
army. We seemed to be reading a page out 
of Bruce, when we came to the judicious pre- , 
cautions taken for crossing those burning 
deserts. The picture of the march is given 
by the Count de Noé, who served under Col. 
Geresford, who was joined with Daird in the 
expedition. 

*¢ At four o'clock in the afternoon,’ he tells 
us in his narrative, ‘ we began to move from 
Kosseir; und at two o’clock on the follow- 
ing morning arrived at the first springs, six- 
teen miles from that place. During the whole 
of this dreary progress, not the smallest trace 
of vegetation was visible. It was only wien 
we reached the station where the springs were, | 
that we saw a few straggling stumps of a plant, 
the leaves of which were round, and highly 
aromatic, resembling in appearance pieces of 
grey velvet. ‘The water, without being exactly 
good,’ says the count, ‘ was better than that 
which we had left at Kosseir. We established 
ourselves in the valley, and rested ourselves 
under a steep and rugged rock, at the foot of | 
which the springs were situated. 

* Some of our rear-guard who had straggled, | 






| them. 


were obliged to increase their rate of marching, 
in order to come up with us; and to effect this 
object, they had ventured to brave the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun, and all the miseries of 
excessive thirst. They at length rejoined us, 
but so exhausted by fatigue, that one of the 
party actually died in my tent soon after his 
arrival. We buried him at the foot of the rock. 

“ At this place we made a melancholy dis- 
covery; one of our ofticers having thought pro- 
per to climb up the side of the rock, was 
shocked by the sight of the corpses of five or 
six English marines, which the sun had com- 


pletely dried up. 





They no doubt had belonged | 


to His Majesty's frigate Fox, which had some | 


time before landed some men at Kosseir; and, 
as we have already stated, received a very warm 
reception from the French. 

**« General Baird,’ continues the Count de 
Noé, ‘ came to pay us a visit at this place, and 
provisions and water. We immediately des- 
patched as much of both as we could possibly 
spare, aud sent them forward, notwithstanding 
that our own stock was by no means abundant. 
The springs were nearly dry, and we were 
obliged frequently to wait till nature replenished 
In the midst of the suffocating heat, 
only two bottles and a half of. water per man, 
per dient, could be spared. But our comrades 
at Moilah were in absolute want, and we did 


not pause for a moment to calculate the proba- | 


bility of any distress which might arise to our- 
selves, but gave them all we could spare. 
Amongst the expedients which it occurred to 





allay my thirst, w: 
pebble in my 
moist, and 4 


ape 
tress oi the? 


s that of carrying a small 
mouth, which kept my tongue 
y materially alleviated the dis- 


eh) 
larcil. 











We could find many passages recording 
the retreat of Sir John Moore, worthy of ex- 
tracting, and many letters complaining of 





' me to try in order if not to quench, at least to | 


the undue preference shown to officers of | 


lower rank, 


of all those who may desire to serve their 


country; but we must take leave of our author, 


and we do so, with the hope that when we 


' meet again, he may have retained all his can- 


dour, and hearty dislike of favouritism. 


The String of Pearls, 


By the Author of 
Jarnley.’ 


London: Bentley. 





faine of the writer; nor will they, on the other 
hand, take a leaf froin his well-earned laurels. 
They were manifestly written when his mind 

as as yet immature, and ere his powers 
were fully concentrated ; when imagination 
had not learned the obedience due to judg- 
ment, nor the creative power of fiction acquired 
a knowledge of all the homage due to truth. 
‘The tales are a direct imitation of the Ara- 
bian Nights Entertainments, written with 
something of the wild and almost extravagant 
spirit of the Orientals, but too frequently de- 
ficient in that truth of colouring and costume, 
which render the tales of the Princess Sche- 
herazade so truly delightful. ‘The work is 
interesting, as an example of the first flights 
by which genius tries its strength of wing, 











| and there are many passages from which the 


triumphs of the author's subsequent course 
might have been predicted; but it is not a 
work that would bear criticism. It is well 
adapted for a Christmas present to young 
persons ; for though there are some inac- 


worthy the serious consideration | 


sr volumes will not increase the merited | 


curacies in the description of eastern man- | 
ners, yet, on the whole, the volumes convey | 


a good general outline of the Mohammedan 
customs and opinions. 

It is pleasing to contrast the author's 
modest preface, with the outrageous puffing 
of his publisher: we regret sincerely, that 
such a man as Mr. James should be sub- 
jected to the process of offensive daubing, 
which is so much the fashion in New Bur- 
lington Street. He must himself be disgusted 
at beholding this trifle described in terms, 
which might have suited ‘ Darnley’ or ‘ Riche- 
lieu,’ but which, applied to a collection of tales 
for youth, are equally ridiculous and disgust- 
ing. 








The Bird of the Beeches: in Four Cantos. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


; b pee Sige “ ; _| No man in his sleep could have poured out 
told us that Colonel Beresford was in want of | 


so many coherent and connected lines as are 
strung together in this odd poem; and yet 
no man perfectly awake could have penned 
such unsober seriousness, er permitted it to 
pass through the press. How are we to un- 
derstand such passages as the following >— 


So, from traditionary lore, 

Sings, or corrupts hearsays before, 

A minstrel, or, in palmer’s weed, 

One not unused to thought and deed. 

Nor did the racing shadows pass 

Of clouds, the moon flung on the grass, 

More swiftly, than the flitting crew 

Of fancies print his forehead’s hue ; 

You might have guessed him by his nvien 

Some less than forty summers seen ; 

Yet his looks died the staining seal 

Of knowledge’s forbidden peel; 

And his smile’s flower like tracery caught 

The melancholy tinge of thought. 

Existence he had drunk, till all 

The wine was lees, the lees were gall, 

And, ambushed in a garb of peace, 

Lay coiled a heart but ill at ease; 

Yet little of the snake it knew, 

Prove to be undone, not undo; 

Or, if the fangs unslieathed by stealth, 

Drew all the venom to its health. 

Hiis soul not so'e on books had pored ; 

An action fitted to the word, 

Showed music sometimes swelled from mildest , 

At once the gentlest and the wildest— 

llis forehead arched, with few hairs decked, 

Hot blood and fiery intellect ; 

Not tall, yet with his soul’s strength, grew, 

Wider and statelicr to view, 

Or eye’s flame tricked, when flashed his hate, 

Or tight’ning muscles raised his gait, 

Such, in the volume of the look, 

Read, who read margins, not the boo’, 

Him ciphered clear by Him who writ 

Soul’s hieroglyphic manuscript; 

Yet, though plain language spoke his eyes, 

His costume savoured of disguise ; 

Beneath the pilzrim’s grey weeds glance 

Reflections, like a steely lance, 

Bright knots that tied his iron thigh 

Caught ever and anon the eye, 

As loosely to the cittern bent, 

Unkenning none, yet by one kent, 

He flung his feelings from the heart, 

Forgetting the dramatic part. 

Ve think the account of the wolf’s at- 
tempt to destroy the cat, the heroine, quite 
a masterpiece in its way :— 

Hark! flies being’s delicions state— 

Tis Satan marring God’s create— 

A monster, foe to joy and sleep, 

The Kouli-khan of trembling sheep, 

The wolfish progeny of hell, 

Bursts from the wood with howling yell; 

Long had he scourged the shepherds rude, 

Too strong for weakness; force, too shrewd ; 

Fach night, the ruthless fiend’s success, 

Fach day attested his address ; 

In vain they arm, by trick out-rused ; 

It vain they watch, to watching used ; 

Fame’s babbling tongue his blazon howled, 

The vilest woif that ever prowled. 

And now to Cara’s favourite seat 

The skulking felon steals his feet ; 

O’er-veach leers in his twinkle sly~ 

0, how | hate a cunning eye! 

But, villain, dost thou estimate 

‘The price of this unvalued meat? 

The tairest morsel of the world 

Down thy profavest gullet hurled? 
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Or art thou, by the tempter driven, 

To gulp the epitome of heaven ? 

And, thy gaunt ugliness to balk, 
Beauty’s grim sepulchre to stalk ? 
Hold, hold, thy Tarquin steps, nor dare 
O’er chastity’s sweet treasure glare ; 
Nor swallow Dian’s living fane, 

To buy eternity of shame. 

Perhaps our readers are already cloyed 
with these poetic viands: from dull and from 
commonplace verse—the curse of the age— 
we have prayed oft to be delivered: the 
* Bird of the Beeches’ is neither dull nor 
commonplace ; yet it is of a kind we cannot 
commend, 





The Lives and Exploits of Banditti: and 
Robbers in all parts of the World. By 
C. Mae Farlane, Esq. London: Bull. 

Tue life of a robber-chief, when told in sober 

seriousness, is a loathsome detail of crime, 

cruelty, and bloodshed. The poet or the 
narrator may throw over it the splendid robe 
of romance ; associate his hero with all that 
is beautiful or sublime in nature—with feel- 
ing and gencrosity—with joyous revelry and 
wild liberty—but, in truth, the heart of such 

a man is closed to all gentle influence ; the 

mountain and the valley, and all the beauties 

of nature, in which innocence delights, are to 
him but as the lair to the wild beast—he is 
everywhere, and in all countries, a poor skulk- 
ing coward—shunned by, and shunning his 
fellow men—feared by, and fearing his very 
companions in crime; and the most cele- 
brated of banditti have turned out, on near 
examination, to be low and vulgar ruttians, 
distinguished only from the common herd by 
their greater atrocities and crimes. Still, we 
admit, that such works have been popular— 
they are exciting to the dull appetite of the 
commonalty—a sort of intellectual dram :— 
whether we are wiser in our generation than 
our forefathers, remains to be proved. 

We enter this, our critical protest, as be- 
comes us; but we suspect it will go for no- 
thing, after reading Mr. Mac Farlane’s plea- 


sant preface, which is a delightful piece of | 


sobered enthusiasm, and about as perfect an 
Italian picture as we have looked on, since 
we cast an eye over the vast extent of the 
Pontine Marshes, from the gates of Terracina, 
the stronghold of the Italian brigands, and 
saw the tamed ruffians sunning themselves 
in idleness under its walls. ‘To all, indeed, 
who have any relish for this sort of reading, 
Mr. Mac Farlane’s book will be acceptable : 
we must honestly acknowledge, that he not 
unfrequently witched us with his narratives— 
he has, in truth, done more with his subject 
than we thought it admitted of; and if we 
had not both important works and important 
papers to fill up our columns this week, we 
might have given a few extracts. 





Major's Cabinet Gallery of Pictures ; with 
Historical and Critical Descriptions by 
Allan Cunningham. No. 11. 

Tuts is by far the best number we have yet 

seen of this cheap and beautiful work. We 

have before spoken of the excellence of the 
engravings; but from the critical notices ac- 
companying them we must now make a few 
extracts. ‘The following is a true estimate of 
the powers of 
Fandyke. 

“ It is said by Dryden that Shakspeare never 
ventured but once to paint a true gentleman; 

Vandyke could delineate nothing else; his Dutch 








artists and burgomasters look equal to the 
founding of academies and the establishment of 
empires; and the splendid file of nobles and 
warriors whom he painted during the days of 
Charles the First seem to have been extinguish- 
ed in the great civil war, for our painters can 
seldom find such heads to limn in these later 
days. * * * The true way to estimate the great 
merit of Vandyke is to take up Clarendon, and 
while we read the historian’s characters of the 
chiefs of his time, compare them with the heads 
of the painter; there is a singular resemblance 
between them, which shows that the artist had 
something more than outward shape in his mind 
when he painted portraits. * ad : 

“ Tt was the aim of that great master to paint 
more than what he saw—to represent the qua- 
lities of mind; moreover he considered it neces- 
sary to tamper with living forms; he looked on 
them with a scientific eye; he lessened without 
hurting the character of a large mouth or nose; 
he refused fo perpetuate what he considered the 
excesses of nature, and sought to preserve indi- 
vidual likeness, while he brought it closer to the 
rules of science. Had the heads of Vandyke 
been confronted with the living originals, the 
compasses of mechanical criticism might have 
shown them incorrect as to exact quantity, while 
true judgment would have felt the truth and 
force of the mental expression. Many artists 
will consider these remarks as flat heresy; they 
are true nevertheless; and the finest heads in 
modern painting and sculpture are executed on 
these principles.” 


Equally excellent is the criticism upon 
Wilson. 


* Wilson was none of the literal copyists of 
nature who, unless it please the earth, sea, and 
air, to unite into one splendid landscape, and 
appear before them really and truly, have no 
chance of ever being heard of. Tle was one of 
the most poetic painters of inanimate things 
that ever lived ; he had the rare faculty of ex- 
tracting whatever was lovely or grand from the 
aspect of nature, of uniting the beautiful of what 
he saw with the beautiful of what he imagined, 
and forming the whcle into one magnificent 
picture, in which all that was fair on earth was 
blended with all that was sublime in heaven. 
Nothing was to Wilson so depressing as a com- 
mon scene, nothing so elevating as a poetic one; 
in this he resembled our greatest poets. A land- 
scape of his reminds us, as much as the harmony 
of colours can, of the scenes in the Seasons of 
Thomson ; all with him was poetic, he admitted 
nothing amusing or ordinary upon his canvas. 
He went out to the valleys and to the mountains, 
not so much to look at them as to hold conver- 
sation with them; with him romantic glens 
lived, picturesque hills breathed, haunted rivers 
spoke, and the assembled clouds of heaven 
edged with sunshine, or touched with lightning, 
were as something spiritual which exalted his 
mind and communicated supernatural brilliancy 
to his fancy. Yet if he is never wholly on the 
earth, he is never altogether in the clouds; his 
most fanciful scenes are linked to our feelings 
by a thousand ties of nature, poetry or history 
real or fabulous. If his clouds seem ever over- 
charged with their burthens, figures of angry 
gods are seen dimly in them discharging arrows 
at the sinning sons of men; if the scene 
threatens a barren magnificence, he brings it 
back to our sympathy by the shepherd hurrying 
his flock over it, or by the figure of some tra- 
veller bewildered in the splendour of hills heaped 
upon hills, and Alps on Alps; or, if he chooses 
to depict some quiet and lonely lake, with the 
heron on its winding margin, and the shadows 
of lambs on its bosom, he connects it with 
sterner times by the rough outline of some castle 
or keep, standing like a sentinel by the silent 
water, or with some now neglected temple for 





worship, where gods of wood or stone had niches 
and altars. 

“ Of the latter kind of landscape the scene 
attached to these pages is an example; the 
quiet poetic beauty which Wilson occasionally 
loved is there: there are cattle on shore, anglers 
watching with their rods, water - lilies lying 
white on the lake, while overlooking the whole 
a dark peaked mountain, with a ruined fortress 
at its base, connects history with natural gran- 
deur. ‘To interrupt the long extent of moun- 
tain, and give life to the slumbering lake, the 
painter has dashed in a bold abrupt headland, 
rough with rocks, fringed to the water’s edge 
with trees and shrubs, and crowned with an 
ivied ruin, evidently the reliques of a feudal 
tower, which in times of strife and commotion 
afforded shelter and protection to the lords of 
the land. There are few of Wilson’s landscapes 
without water, he hada sort of island love for 
the element, and no one has painted it with 
more truth and beauty. Indeed, he would have 
backed a waterfall against a king’s coronation 
at any time; he loved whatever was immutable 
and undying. 

“ The bright unchanging glory of the eternal bills 
he reckoned as something worth living for, 
while men were but dust in the balance. It 
was this enthusiastic feeling which enabled him 
to triumph in the race of future, not immediate 
fame, over all opponents.” 

Such a number as this ought to introduce 
the work into every drawing-room, and thus 
secure to Mr. Major that reward which his 
increased exertions so well merit. 





Erinnerungen aus den Leben eines Deuts- 
schen in Paris. Von G. P. Depping. 
(Recollections from the Life of a German 
in Paris.) 

{Second Notice.] 

We resume our translations from this plea- 

sant volume. Having been elected member 

of the Société des Antiquaires, M. Depping 
was in the habit of seeing at its meetings 
some of the most cclebrated literary cha- 

racters of the day; and the following is a 

sketch of M. Dulaure, the author of the 

well-known ‘ Histoire de Paris.’ 

‘«* M. Dulaure had examined more profoundly 
into the manners of the French during the 
middle ages, than any other historian. Before 
the Revolution, he was a priest at Auvergne, 
but during that stormy time, he left his obscurity 
and his priestly office together, entered the 
marriage state, and was called to the National 
Convention. There he voted for the death of 
Louis XVI. Soon after, he became editor or 
principal contributor toa daily paper, conducted 
with great spirit; but being thought too mode- 
rate by the party of furious demagogues, he 
was obliged to take refuge in Switzerland. He 
then withdrew altogether from public life, and 
occupied himself with researches into the his- 
tory of the middle ages. He was an accom- 
plished critic, and thoroughly versed in the 
history of France. The crimes of kings, the 
nobility, and the priesthood, had particularly 
occupied his attention, and he could relate all 
sorts of anecdotes respecting them,—as, indeed, 
liis History of Paris testifies. In his hands the 
history of France appears in quite a different 
light from that in which it is represented by 
former writers, who wrote with the approba- 
tion of the censor, and were betitled and be- 
pensioned accordingly. When any one spoke 
in the Antiquarian Society in the old court 
style of kings, nobles, and priests, Dulaure would 
soon set him right, with some overwhelming 
fact. I never knew any one who had so com- 
pletely stripped off the prejudices of former 
years, and who drew so melancholy a picture of 
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the middle ages. For him those times had no 
romantic illusions. His History of Paris is 
written wholly in this spirit; and although he 
has not always done sufficient justice to human 
nature, which even in barbarous times displays 
great virtues, yet, in general, his freedom from 
all ordinary prejudices, is at once original, and 
worthy of reflection. Time had made no altera- 
tion in his opinions; and in his old age he was 
as opposed as ever to the privileged classes, 
and maintained his firm conviction, that in 
voting for the death of Louis XVI. he had done 
no more than his duty.” 

Some one had remarked of M. Depping, 
in a work of contemporary biography, that 
his productions alone would fill a library. 
This was said disparagingly; and the author 
acknowledges that, many of his school-books, 
and others, being written on the spur of the 
moment, he was compelled to wait till new 
editions were called for, in order to improve 
them and divest them of the imperfections 
consequent on hurried composition. 

“Fortunate are the writers,’ he observes, 
‘who, like Choiseul-Gouffier,+ Madame de Staél, 
and others, can go leisurely over their w ritings, 
and get their friends to examine them, and can 
refrain from printing until their works have re- 
ceived the last polish. The public makes no 
allowances for the situation of the writer, but 
looks only at his works, without taking the 
trouble to consider how they arrived at their 
present state—without reflecting whether the 
author is a man of independent fortune, luxu- 
tiating in the midst of an extensive library, and 
amply provided with all means and appliances, 
who can finish his works at his leisure, and get 
his friends to look over them and suggest im- 
provements,—or, whether he is one, whose first 
care must be to obtain the means of living by 
the sale of his works, and whose command of 
books and other needful aids is painfully limited 
and imperfect. The reading public judges like 
the audience in the theatre, and decides from 
what appears upon the scene, not from what is 
transacted behind it.’ ” 

Now, however, fortune began to favour 
our author. He had long felt the necessity 
of occupying himself on some work of 
greater importance, if he would acquire a 
lasting reputation in literature, and an oppor- 
tunity now presented itself. At the com- 
mencement of his literary career it had been 
a favourite project, on which he had long 
meditated, to write the History of the Scttle- 
ment of the Normans in France. As soon 
as he could command the necessary leisure, 
it was his intention to make himself quite 
familiar with the style of the Chroniclers, and 
to write the history of the Normans in imita- 
tion of it. In 1820 the Royal Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres proposed a 
prize essay on the Causes of the Emigration 
of the Normans, to be drawn up from the re- 
cords both of the north and south of Europe ; 
and on their Establishment in France. Dep- 
ping now set to work in good earnest, en- 
couraged also by the advice of many of his 
friends. Finding that a knowledge of the 
northern languages was indispensably neces- 
sary, in a few months he made himself suf- 
ficiently master of the Danish and Swedish, 
and acquired some knowledge of the Islandic, 
although the laconic poetry of the latter re- 
mained always a mystery to him. Proceed- 
ing to the study of authorities, his enthusiasm 
for his labour increased as he went on. He 





¢ Author of a Voyage Pittoresque dans la Gree e, 
the last part of which appeared but a few years ago, at 
2. interval of forty years from the publication of the 
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felt that kind of ferment in his mind that | 
Rousseau experienced, when he fermed the | 
resolution of replying to the invitation of | 
the Academy of Dijon, when it proposed a | 
prize essay on the Influence of Literature on 
Morals. In this favourable state of enthu- 
siastic excitement he finished his work, and 
awaited the result of the examination with 
corresponding anxiety. The day of the de- 
cision drew on. Every hour seemed an age. 
Shut up in his study, every sound seemed 
to be the knell of his fate. But how rapturous 
were his feclings of joy when the prize was 
announced to be his! A moment of such 
pure delight he acknowledges never to have 
experienced before or since, although his work 
on ‘ The Commerce of the Levant,’ received 
the same proud distinction. 

Depping is, indeed, one of those rare 
mortals who love literature for its own sake, 
for its pure and elevating pleasures, its health- 
ful and harmonizing influences. His whole 
life has been spent among books, and in that 
moderate enjoyment of society which gives 
a fresh zest to the solitary labours of the 
student. We recommend his work as an ex- 
cellent course of German reading, and as a 
fund of amusing and pleasant anecdote. 


The Invalid'’s Help to Prayer and Meditation: 


with Prayers, &c. in Behalf, and on the Loss, | 


of Relatives and Friends. By the Rev. E. P. 
Hannam, M.A. London: Rivingtons, 


Tuere are certain duties pertaining to the 





otiice of religious teachers, which it requires 


considerable experience and a very sincere piety 
to perform well. In the early days of the Church, 
public teaching was néver regarded as sufticient 
to preserve its members in the firm profession 
of their faith. Much less was it supposed, that 
outward and ordinary offices could supply the 
wants of those who were expected to look for 
their chief strength and consolation from Chris- 
tian doctrine. To visit the sick and afflicted, 
was, therefore, one of the obligations of the first 
pastors of the Church; and we suspect it will 
invariably be found, that, both in sects and es- 
tablishments, attention to this obligation is in 
proportion to the soundness of their constitu- 
tion. ‘The little work before us is eminently 
calculated to do good, in helping the inex- 
perienced, and supplying the defects of the care- 
less, in the performance of this duty. Mr, 
Hannam’s treatise, founded on experience and 
good sense, should be in the hands of every 
young and conscientious clergyman, when called 
upon to visit and give counsel to the sick. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Famity Lisrary.—‘ Life of Peter the Great? 
—lIn this life of the true founder of Russian 
greatness, there are many curious anecdotes of 
his doings as a shipwright, in England and Hol- 
land; many pleasant details of his foibles as a 
man and a monarch; much that is interesting 
in the narrative of wars with the Swede and the 
Turk; nor is the account of his contest with 
the ambition of his clergy, and the prejudices 
of his people, less instructive than amusing. 
Perhaps the most racy portion is Dr. Birch’s 
gossiping description of the Tzar’s mode of en- 
tertaining the ambassadors of foreign states, and 
his own ministers. First, there was a rough 
scuffle for seats; secondly, a regular row about 
the dishes; thirdly, a general contest at the bot- 
tle ;—not tospeak of the apprehension which the 
guests entertained of swallowing ‘‘ eye of newt 
and toe of frog,” or of some well seasoned dish, 
fit to move all stomachs not accustomed to horse- 
flesh and train oil. There is, however, one se- 








rious objection to the work—it was not wanted. 
That, we fear, Mr. Murray will discover, and 
therefore, we need say no more on the subject. It 
has besides some faults ; the narrative is huddled 
together too much in one place, and expanded 
too much in another: some of the dates are 
wrong, and sundry of the quotations incorrect. 
The father of Peter is made to die some years 
before his son was born, in one page, and in 
another, he comes to life and dies according to 
history ; something too, that was done in 1685, 
is postponed for a hundred years. The line of 
Blair— 
Like angel visits, few and far between, 

is given to Dr. Young, and the severe one of 
Pope 

From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede, 
is misquoted. Moreover, we think the author 
is more stern with Charles, and more mild with 
Peter, than history authorizes. We could have 
supplied a much better version of the story of 
General Gordon's introduction to the Tzar, than 
the text gives. The faults are, however, as no- 
thing compared to the merits of the memoir. 


‘ British Flowering Plants ; drawn from Nature, 
and Engraved under the direction of Mr. William 
Baxter, A.L.S., F.H.S., §c. Curator of the Ox- 
ford Botanie Garden.’—A_ useful little work, 
much wanted, and well adapted to giving the 
learner a clear idea of the characters, upon 
which the modern genera of plants are con- 
structed. It will also be found serviceable to 
the student of the natural system of Botany. 
The plan of the author is to illustrate a single 
species of every genus of British flowering plants, 
by a coloured plate containing, along with a cha- 
racteristic figure of the foliage and flowers, an 
analysis of such parts of the fructification as are 
principally employed in distinguishing genera 
from each other. The letter-press is very satis- 
factory, the plates are carefully executed, and 
the whole work reflects credit upon the author. 

‘The Poetic Negligée, for 1833.’—This is a 
very pretty book: it is bound in silk, lettered 
in gold, and printed on coloured paper, and made 
in all respects, save one, worthy of a lady’s hand. 
It must have been written by a foreigner, who, 
ignorant of our manners, and with notions of 
female delicacy not at all English, has filled his 
volume with verses of questionable purity, both 
in sentiment and language. We are sorry for 
this: first, for the author’s sake, who will, doubt- 
less, be roughly treated by the critics; and se- 
condly, because there are snatches of poetry scat- 
tered about, which show that he lives in the 
neighbourhood, if not in the company, of the 
muse. 

« Sunshine ; or, Lays for Ladies.’—This little 
work might have been called Moonshine, with 
some propriety; it is addressed to those who 
love the lute and the moonlight; it is full of 
mirth and agreeable gaiety, with here and there 
touches of seriousness as well as beauty. 


‘ The Island of the Propontis, and other Poems ; 
by J. Pinkerton..—There is some poetry and 
elegance about the mind which produced these 
verses; but there is little vigour. There are 
few pictures, which we have not seen more 
brightly drawn, and few sentiments which we 
have not heard more poetically uttered. The 
mustering together of splendid words, or draw- 
ing them up in harmonious array, is the least 
ditlicult part of the poet’s task: to pour that in- 
spiration into them, which comes from feeling 
and passion, is the most important part of his 
duty. We could, however, find passages both 
to quote and praise in this little volume. 

‘ Historical and Antiquarian Notices of Crosby 
Hall.’—We are indebted to Mr. Carlos, one of 
the Committee for the preservation of thatancient 
structure, for this very pleasant account of the 
building and its founder. 
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‘ Kidd’s Picturesque Pocket Companion to Has- 
tings and St. Leonard’s.’—If the same good taste 
continues to preside over the future volumes, 
as has done over the past, Mr. Kidd will grow 
into fame for his little tasty illustrated works. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 
A VISION OF ROBERT BURNS. 
BY A DROUTHY BRITHER. 

Ir chanced—the truth I winna hide, 
I'll tell ’t, though it should hurt my pride,— 
Elders themselves hae gaen aside, 

Whase fauts are few,— 
Ae nicht last ook it did betide 

That I gat fou’. 


Glass after glass gaed joukin’ past, 
Ye’d thocht there was a glamour cast, 
They glinted frae our een sae fast, 
The diel be thankit ; 
Ilk ane was nappier than the last, 
So ’feth, I drank it. 
At last, as hamewards I was sneovin’ 
A sort 0’ zig-zag problem provin’, 
An’ yaup for fechtin’ or for lovin’, 
A’ ane to me,— 
A form portentous, strange, an’ movin’, 
Did meet my e’e. 
It was ow’r shadowy to be leevin’, 
Ow’r yirthly-like to be deceivin’ ; 
A messenger, thinks I, frae heaven, 
Or else frae hell,— 
Whether for blessin’ or for grievin’, 
I could na tell. 


He oxtered me polite an’ ceevil, 
An’ said he saw my case was evil, 
An’ no just in a state to travel, 
So down we sat; 
Thinks I, ‘‘ this gentleman ’s nae deevil, 
Ise hae a chat.” 
“ Kind Sir,” quo’ I, as smooth’s the Franks, 
“[’m no just steady on my shanks : 
O weary fa’ the waesome pranks, 
Q’ wine an’ distance! 
Ye's aye be welcome to my thanks, 
For yer assistance.” 


“ A kintraman! I ken yer tongue ; 

Sic was the langwich, braid an’ strong, 

That Fergusson an’ Ramsay sung! 
My heart aye yearns 

To a’ frae gallant Scotia sprung— 
My name’s Rab Burns!” 

Wi’ hat in han’ I boo'd wi’ fear, 

That ever glorious name to hear, 

An’ thocht that frae the eternal sphere 
The bard had come 

His lowliest worshipper to cheer, 
An’ I was dumb. 

* Scotsman, whae’er ye are,” he said,— 

An’ ance again I boo'd my head, 

An’ listen’d his commands wi’ dread,— 
“ Whate’er yer station, 

Whate’er yer fortin, rank, or tred, 
The pen’s d—mn—n! 

“ The diel a yammer-headed chiel, 

Wha ’d maybe drive a waggon weel, 

Or aiblins turn a spinnin’ wheel, 
Without much flytin’ ; 

But sune as ever he can spell, 
Taks on to writin’. 

“They think’t’s a trifle noo-a-days, 

To spiel Parnassus stievest braes, 

An’ mak’ Apollo’s pipe to wheeze, 
Like penny whistle, 

An’ clutchin’ greedily at the bays, 
Grab up a thistle! 

“Yet some there be wi’ wit at will, 

Wha sing or play wi’ eident skill, 

And spread the bonny muse’s rill, 
Through bow’r and hallan’— 

And tapmost on the forkit hill, 
Is Elvar Allan. 





“ To thwart God’s plans is surely crime, 

But folk ordain’d frae endless time, 

The tailor’s foot-board bauld to climb, 
An’ men’ auld claes, 

Break the decrees and rush in rhyme, 
To patch up plays. 

“It’s just amazin’ to remark, 

Hoo sune ilk citra- Tweedian spark 

Sets up to be a meusefu’ clerk, 
In lair to dribble,— 

Hech, Sirs! it’s surely easy wark 
To sit and scribble. 

“ An’ sic a routin’, rivin’ crew ! 

Wi’ Paper, Magazine, Review, 

They rin ilk course o’ learnin’ through, 
An’ never stammer, 

Tales, poetry, it’s a’ ae do, 
Thocht, sense, or grammar ; 

‘«But chiefly do they tak’ delicht 

To show their burnin’, shinin’ licht, 

In makin’ darkest subjects bricht,— 
*Twad mak ane sea-sick 

To hear their blethers, when they ficht 
*Bout meatan’ pheesic.} 

“©Oh, Sir!” the form gaed on to say: 

“ Forswear the writin’ tred for aye; 

An whan yer head is auld an’ grey, 
Ye ’ll gie me credit, 

An’ thank me till yer deein’ day, 
An’ mind I said it. 

“The haverin’, drucken, witless bodies, 

Are a’ sae manfu’ ow’r their toddies, 

They come an’ cock their pridefu’ fuddies 
Wi’ ostentation, 

Till we ’re aye forced to tak’ the cuddies 
Aff to the station.” 

“ Station ?”” quo’ I: “ oh, wondrous spirit ! 

Bricht paragon o’ wit and merit! 

Shade o’ great Rab !’’—“ I winna bear it— 
Hoots! haud your peace, man !”’ 

He said—an’ mazed was I to hear it— 
“1’m a policeman!’ 


Nov. 1832. 





AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF THE DEPOSING OF 


FERDINAND, KING OF SPAIN, IN 1523. 

[Towarps the close of 1830, we published some 
highly-interesting extracts from a manuscript work, 
under the title of ‘Spain in 1529 and 1830,’ which 
had been brought from that country for publication. 
Political reasons subsequently induced the parties to 
abandon their intention, and required that we should 
not name the writers. The same cause is no longer 
influential ; and we may now state that it was prin- 
cipally written by Mr. Patrick Butler, an Irish gentle- 
man, who had resided many years in Spain; and 
that Don J. Lopez Quiros contributed the notes, some 
chapters on the Secret Societies, and the history of 
the last Cortes. Both parties are since dead. We 
do not know what has become of the manuscript; but 
having heard lately that a translation is likely to appear 
in French, it follows that it is still in existence.— 
Among the many extracts we made at the time, one 
is the history of the famous sitting of the Cortes, when 
Ferdinand was deposed. As this deposing forms a 
ground for special exception in the late act of amnesty,— 
(the Queen’s words are, ‘that she is obliged, much 
against her inclination, to exclude from it all who bad 
the misfortune to vote the deposition of the king at 
Seville,’”’)—the following authentic information relating 
to the subject cannot fail to be interesting to the public.} 


Early in June (1823), it began to be ru- 
moured at Seville, that the French were ad- 
vancing towards the Sierra Morena; and it was 
feared that they would cross the mountains, and 
penetrate into Andalusia with very little oppo- 
sition. The Sierra Morena was defended by four 
thousand infantry, almost all recruits, and by 
an excellent body of cavalry; but which, under 
circumstances, could be of little service. The 
ministry shared the fears of the rest of the libe- 
rals; and, on the 4th of June, a board of general 
officers was called, and their opinion asked, whe- 
ther it was possible to defend Andalusia, and 
where the government could retire, in case the 
French armies penetrated into the province? 





t Qu. Metapheesics. 





| feelings of the liberals on this point. 








The generals were unanimously of opinion that 
it was not possible to prevent the French cross- 
ing the Sierra Morena; and that Cadiz was the 
only place in which the government could be 
secure against any sudden irruption and attack, 
On the morning of the 10th of June there was 
a secret meeting of the Cortes, in which the 
minister Calatrava read an official letter from 
Quijana, the political chief of Ciudad Real, 
which began with the extraordinary acknow- 
ledgment, ‘ We have lost all—even our honour’; 
and went on to state that the French, taking 
advantage of the absence of Brigadier-General 
Plasencia, who had gone with the cavalry to at- 
tack the guerrillas of Locho, had dispersed the 
division of the Sierra Morena, and crossed the 
mountains. The Cortes separated, desiring 
the ministers to do their duty; and as the only 
course that remained was to retire to Cadiz as 
soon as possible, the ministers so advised the 
king, informing him of the resolutions of the 
board of general officers. The king, however, 
refused to decide on any course until the council 
of state had been consulted. ‘The members of 
the council, like every other person in Seville, 
knew well enough what were the feelings and 
wishes of the king, and fearful of giving offence, 
and personally a good deal alarmed, they offered 
the most extravagant and absurd opinions: 
sume advised a removal to Algeciras, and then 
to Ceuta; others to Gibraltar ; one wanted fur- 
ther information ; and Ciscar alone agreed with 
the ministers in the absolute necessity of re- 
tiring to Cadiz. ‘The ministers now went in a 
body to the king, who informed them that he was 
resolved not to leave Seville, assigning as a 
reason the possible danger of getting the yellow 
fever at Cadiz, if by chance it appeared there, 
as had sometimes been the case. The ministers 
urged upon him the absolute necessity of re- 
moval; the king, however, was firm; and the 
ministers retired without having in the least 
shaken his resolution. 

In the meantime the greatest agitation pre- 
vailed among the liberals: all the various 
branches of the secret societies held general 
meetings that night; and in some of them it 
was proposed to put the king to death. It was 
subsequently discovered that these proposals 
came from persons who were the secret emissa- 
ries of the king, which proves that such proposi- 
tions were mercly put forward to ascertain the 
Every- 
where the proposal was rejected ;—there were 
but few influential men who were not of opinion 
that the putting the king to death would not 
merely be useless, but positively injurious to 
their cause; and as the ministers had the pru- 
dence not to make known the king’s answer, it 
was resolved, in all the meetings, after very 
stormy debates, to wait till next day, in the hope 
that he would be prevailed on to leave Seville. 

In the meanwhile, the royalists were not 
asleep. General Downie, with the canons and 
friars, who formed the directing junto of the 
party, met together, and decided on advising 
the king to leave Seville secretly that night, 
and go over to the French. There is now little 
doubt that it would have been easy for him to 
have done so, and such a proceeding would have 
been a death-blow to the liberal party; but the 
king wanted courage, and dared not move. The 
junto determined, in consequence, to raise the 
populace of Seville: Downie was appointed to 
direct and command, and received a large sum 
of money to distribute among them. He began 
to recruit that very night; but his career was 
short, as will be seen hereafter. 

At ten o'clock in the morning of the 11th 
of June, the members of the Cortes were all as- 
sembled, and the minister, Calatrava, reported 
to them in detail, and in the lobby before the 
sitting began, what had passed between the king 
and the ministers the night before. Calatrava 
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was evidently greatly agitated; and he begged | appear. From that moment, however, the site | 


earnestly of the deputies not to expose the mi- 
nistry, adding, that, seeing they had no chance 
of shaking the king’s resolution, they had ten- 
dered their resignations, which he had refused 
to accept. It was now clear that the ministry 
dared not take such extraordinary measures as 
were necessary to compel the king to leave Se- 
ville; and that unless the Cortes took the 
responsibility on themselves, either the French 
would surprise them there, or, which was more 
probable, the liberals would break out into open 
revolt; and as the garrison of Seville was com- 
posed of the most enthusiastic of the whole party, 
they would, in all probability, oblige the king and 
Cortes together to leave the city at the point of 
the bayonet, and in the height of confusion 
and disorder, the consequences of which could 
not be foreseen. ‘Then it was, and for the first 
time, that a well-known member proposed to 
depose the king, and gave notice of his inten- 
tion to move a resolution on the subject. Others, 
however, pointed to Galiano to direct this im- 
portant business of the sitting, and it was imme- 
diately agreed to. 

It has been repeatedly asserted that the 
deposition of the king had been previously dis- 
cussed and agreed to in the meetings of the 
secret societies; this is not true. The writer 
of this sketch was at that time president of one 
of the lodges of Freemasons. It was his duty 
to attend the Capitulo, or principal lodge, to re- 
ceive orders; and after a most stormy discus- 
sion, he was directed, with several others, to pro- 
ceed to both the assemblies of the Comuncros, 
and propose to them to send deputies to a meet- 
ing of representatives of the three societies. In 
this they were not successful, because the con- 
stitutional Comuneros had no confidence in the 
other society; but he never heard one word 
about deposing the king, though he did a great 
deal about much more violent measures. In- 
deed, the members of the Cortes, who belonged 
to those societies, and attended the meetings, 
with one only exception, earnestly advised them 
to wait till the morning ; and it is mainly owing 
to their influence and exertions that Seville did 
not exhibit on that night a counterpart of the 
horrors of the French revolution. ‘The idea of 
temporarily deposing the king, was a natural 
consequence of the situation in which the Cortes 
found itself; and the best proof is, that many 
voted for it who did not belong to the secret 
societies, and whose only desire was to avoid 
confusion and bloodshed. All the deputies pre- 
sent at Seville, amounting to 102, attended this 
important sitting ;—of these, forty-five were 
Exaltados,} forty-four belonged to the party of 
Arguelles, and thirteen were considered as being 
more royalists than liberals, though they deny 
it. As soon as the sitting began, Galiano rose, 
and moved that the Cortes should send for the 
ministers, to know from them the true state of 
the country, and the measures they had taken. 
This was immediately approved, as well as an 
addition moved by Arguelles, that the sitting 
should be permanent till the object of the Cortes 
was accomplished. The ministers attended ; 
but before they began to speak, General Alava 
rose and said, that as the present debate was 
of the utmost importance, it would be ne- 
cessary to enforce most peremptorily the rule 
which forbad all persons in the galleries from 
expressing either approbation or disapproba- 
tion. This was immediately agreed to, and 
the president declared his determination to en- 
force obedience, if the spectators forgot their 
duty. General Alava’s suggestion was, in truth, 
most opportune, for the galleries were filled 
with enthusiastic liberals, who had already begun 
to make their opinions known; but on hearing 
the president's threat, the greater part imme- 
diately retired—for what purpose will hereafter 
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ting was conducted with the greatest dignity 
and calmness. 

Galiano immediately after began by asking 
the Minister of War the position and strength 
of the enemy, and the resources he had at com- 
mand to oppose them. If anything could have 
made the Cortes pause, it was the answer of 
the minister, who, in a long speech, endeavoured 


rison, venting the bitterest complaints against 
the ministers, and even the Cortes. Several of 
them proposed to go ina body to the palace, 
and compel the king and the royal family to 
leave Seville forthwith. Fortunately, some of 


| the officers would not sanction the proceeding, 
' without the previous assent of the influential 


to prove that there was no possible chance of | Mac é er oft et s 
' cieties, and as many of the chiefs of the societies 


As it was well 


successfully opposing them. 


known that the minister greatly exaggerated | 


the strength of the French army, and much 
underrated that of the Spaniards, and as he was 
undoubtedly a most honourable man, and in- 
capable of doing so intentionally, it was thought 
that he must be mad: and there was soon but 
too much reason to believe that this was the 
fact, for he committed suicide a few days after. 


| were consulted. 


During the delivery of this speech the deputies | 


manifested the greatest impatience; and Ga- 


liano, who had asked the questicn, was not a | 


little puzzled by the unexpected answer :—how- 
ever, without any comment, he requested to 
know, from another of the ministers, what 
measures had been taken to prevent surprise 
and the capture of the king. Calatrava replied 
by stating what has been before mentioned re- 
specting the decision of the board of general 
otticers, and the proceedings of the council; 
adding, that the ministers had communicated 


these opinions to the king, who had not yet | 


given any definitive answer. Galiano then 
moved thata deputation should wait on his ma- 
jesty, to inform him of the absolute necessity of 
immediately retiring from Seville, to avoid being 
captured by the enemy. ‘This motion was agreed 
to, as well as two others; the one stating the 
necessity for the removal of all the royal family, 
and the other that the removal could not be 
deferred beyond the next day. ‘The members 
of the deputation were now named; and in 
answer to the petition of the Cortes, to know 
when the king would be pleased to receive them, 
his majesty named four o’clock on that day. 

We will now leave the Cortes to see what 
was doing by other parties. The king was in 
high spirits, since, by his secret emissaries, he 
had been informed that the chiefs of the liberals 
were of opinion that it was their interest not to 
put him to death; and he was engaged at the 
palace with a junto, to which General Downie, 
Colonel Cabaas, and some canons and friars, 
were admitted, consulting upon those mei 
sures which it might be advisable, under cir- 
cumstances, should be taken. Downie assured 
the king that it was exceedingly difiicult to 
rouse the mob at that moment, because they 
were not a little afraid of the National Militia, 
but he thought it might be done that night ; and 
he and the rest of the junto advised the king to 
leave the palace, and take shelter in the ca- 
thedral, or in one of the convents, so soon as 
the rising took place. The king, however, did 
not like the proposal, and he ordered Downie 
to introduce secretly into the palace, during the 
night, as many friends as he could collect, to 
detend his person, if the palace were attacked. 
It was just when the junto were about to separate, 
that the king received information of what was 
passing in the hall of the Cortes, and of the 
message he was about to reccive; and the an- 
swer it would be advisable for him to give was 
then debated and determined on. 

While the king and his camarilla were thus 
most indiscreetly endeavouring to get up a riot, 
the troops of the garrison were preparing to 
make one in downright earnest. ‘The liberals, who 
had left the galleries in the hall of the Cortes, be- 
cause they could not, in consequence of General 
Alava’s observations, influence the deputies by 
their expressions of approbation or disapproba- 
tion, went directly to the marines and the 
militia of Madrid, who formed almost all the gar- 














| Cadiz. 


deputies ; and they proposed to wait on, and 
consult with them. As nearly all the militia of 
Madrid belonged to one or other of the secret so- 


were members of the Cortes, this proposition was 
agreed to, conditionally that such members only 
Four ofiicers were chosen as 
delegates, and they went immediately to the 
hall of the Cortes, where they met with five of 
the deputies referred to, and communicated 
their message. The deputies, naturally alarmed 
at these threatening appearances, earnestly 
entreated the officers to return to their friends, 
and assure them, that if the king would not 
consent to leave Seville, they were resolved to 
depose him, appoint a regency, and retire from 
the city on the next day; but that it was 
absolutely necessary thet there should be no 
appearance of riot or disorder. ‘The orator of 
the deputation, a very influential officer of the 
Madrid militia, replied at great length. He 
urged that it was absolute folly to pretend to 
observe legal forms in their present situation ; 
and that it would save both time and trouble, to 
march at once to the palace, stow away the king 
and his family in the first carriage, cart, or 
waggon they could find, and proceed direct to 
le expressed great doubts whether the 
good deputies (meaning those of his own party) 
would be able to command a majority, should it 
be found necessary to depose the king: he an- 
nounced that it was the anxious wish of all the 
liberal party to share in the responsibility of 
the foreed removal: he pointed out the personal 
rer to the deputies, which must follow their 
proposed proceeding, as the Cortes had resolved 
that the sitting should be permanent until the 
king had left Seville; and as the few troops in the 
place would be obliged to accompany the king, 





| the members of the Cortes must remain in the 





city at the mercy of a mob, excite dand infuriated 
by the priests. At last, when he was insisting 
on the great advantages to be derived from 


| making a little riot (wea asonadita), he was in- 


terrupted by the deputies with the assurance, 
that, if it were necessary to depose the king, 
they could command a large majority; that, as 
to the responsibility and danger, they were 
content to share it among them; that the con- 
sequences of a riot could not be foreseen, except 
in the disgrace with which it must cover the 
liberals, and especially those in authority: and 
they again entreated of them to return to their 
friends, and use their utmost influence to keep 
them quiet. Upon this the deputation returned 
to the barracks, and it is impossible to describe 
the disappointment of the troops at hearing the 
result. They had expected, and were prepared 
for, a very different answer, but dare not oppose 
the wishes of their leaders, and peace was pre- 
served, 





At five o'clock the deputation of the Cortes 
went, by appointment, to the palace. ‘These 
deputations were always heretofore received by 
the highest officers of the court, and with all 
becoming etiquette ; but on this occasion they 
were surrounded by scullions and grooms ; and 
nothing could equal the insolence of those 
people. At last the king appeared, and having 
taken his seat on the throne, General Valdes ad- 
dressed him, stating that the Cortes had declared 
themselves in permanent sitting, in consequence 
of the approach of the enemy ; and that, under 
circumstances, they had resolved to send a mes- 
sage to his majesty, entreating him, for his per- 
sonal safety, to leave Seville tor Cadiz the next 
day. The king answered, “That personally 
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he was willing to make any sacrifice; but that, 
as king, his conscience would not permit him 
to leave Seville.” General Valdes replied, that 
his majesty’s conscience would be clear under 
any circumstances, because, as a constitutional 
king, he had no responsibility, nor any con- 
science but that of his legal advisers: he added 
some other reasons, and concluded by entreat- 
ing the king to hear the members of the depu- 
tation. The king, however, cut short the dis- 
cussion by observing, ‘‘ I have said all that I 
have to say;” and then rose and retired. 

When the deputation returned to the Cortes, 
and their president reported that his majesty 
had resolved not to leave Seville, Galiano rose, 
and after delivering an eloquent speceh, in which 
he said that the king’s refusal to retreat to a 
place of safety must be the effect of temporary 
delirium, he urged that it was a case contem- 
plated in the 187th article of the constitution, 
which authorizes the Cortes to appoint a re- 
gency, when there is any moral impediment to 
the king's carrying on the government, and con- 
cluded by moving, “That the Cortes declare 
that the refusal of the king to secure his rayal 
person from falling into the hands of the enemy 
comes within the 187th article of the constitu- 
tion; and that the Cortes will forthwith appoint 
a provisional regency, for the purpose of etlect- 
ing the removal.” 


h 





Vega Infanzon now rose, and spoke for more 
than two hours against the motion, endeavour- 
ing to prove that it would be better to retire 
to Algeciras and Ceuta, or at ail events to 
Gibraltar, rather than to Cadiz; and he con- 
cluded by proposing that a second message 
should be sent to his Majesty. Arguelles re- 
plied; after which, Romero sugeested that 
some physicians shonld be required to report 
on the true state of the king, adding, that he 
was opposed to the nomination of a regency ; 
and expressed a wish that a committee of the 
Cortes should be appointed, with power to 
cause the king’s removal. Oliver answered to 
Romero; and as there was not another member 
to speak against the motion, it was put to the 
vote, and carried, 'T was a debate 
so important as this, nor, excepting 
liano’s opening ack 
we consider the speeches and discussions. The 
extravagant and incoherent reasoning of Vega 
Injanzon was unworthy of a reply, and Ar- 
guelles hurried over it, and concluded as briefly 
as possible. ; 

It must be observed, that before the motion 
was put to the vote, nineteen members retired ; 
but it was agreed to unanimously by the eigh/y- 
three remaining, with the solitary exception of 
Vega Infanzon. The regency was forthwith no- 
minated; and Generals Valdes, Ciscar, and Vigo- 
det, after taking the oaths directed by the con- 
stitution, entered upon their unenviable office, 
and proceeded to the palace, accompanied by 
a committee of the Cortes, preceded by Riego, 
amidst the acclamations of the liberals, who 
were at last satisfied with the resolution and 
determination of the deputies. 

While the Cortes were thus employed, the 
king began to be alarmed at the possible con- 
sequences of his refusal, although he did not 
believe that the liberals could muster votes 
enough to depose him. He sent immediately 
for Downie, and commanded him to bring in 
secretly to the palace as many of his followers 
as he could collect to defend his person, if at- 
tacked. Downie proceeded to obey his orders; 
but the attitude of the liberals had so terrified 
the royalists, that he could not collect more 
than half-a-dozen; and these were assembled 
in a room of the palace, deliberating on further 
measures, When an army surgeon of the name 
of Lopez, who had chanced to see them come 
in armed, suddenly entered the room, upbraided 
them as traitors, and taking the sword trom the 
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hands of Downie, who had unsheathed it, but 
who made no resistance, called from the window 
to the soldiers of the guard, and made three of 
the seven prisoners, the others having run 
away. ‘That Downie, who had given many 
proofs of courage, should have allowed himself 
to be thus taken prisoner, is one of those in- 
explicable things that sometimes occur in revo- 
lutions. The king was frightened to death at 
hearing the noise of arms so near his royal 
person, and at seeing the ruin of his hopes ; and 
the members of the royalist junto were so in- 
timidated by Downie’s fate, that not one of 
them ventured again to come near the palace— 
a conduct for which they were severely repri- 
manded by the king, when he returned to 
Seville four months after. 

The regency had great difficulty to prevent 
the ministers from abandoning their post; but 
excepting Pando, the Minister for Foreign 
Atiairs, they eventually consented to retain 
office. Immediate measures were now taken 
to leave Seville, and with the approbation of the 
kine, it was at last determined, that the re- 
moval should take place the next day at two 
o'clock. 

In the meanwhile, the deputies remained as- 
sembled in the hall of the Cortes. Jt is true, 
they did nothing, but they were ready to act if 
occasion required it. The midnight scene was 
most strange; there were the deputies sleeping 
upon the hard benches, or extended on the floor 
death-like silence prevailing, where so 
lately a king had been deposed—the chief actors 
in this great drama remaining present there, to 
perfect their work, if required. 

Atthree o'clock in the morning of the 12th, the 
regency sent a message to the Cortes, to inform 
them, that the civil and military authorities had 
obeyed their orders without opposition, and 
that the public peace had not been disturbed. 
In fact, till two o’ciock in the afternoon, every- 
thing went on with perfect regularity ; and the 
situation of things could only be inferred from 
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the bustle of preparation for the journey, and | 


the intense anxiety depicted in every coun- 
tenance. 


At last the appointed hour arrived ; the troops 


marched to the square in front of the palace, 
and the royal carriages drew up to the principal 
gate. The president of the regency now waited 


on the king, to inform him that everything was 


ready; but he was deaf to all entreaties, and 
thouh he did not positively refuse to depart, 
he could not be prevailed on to move. In vain 
the regents, with the greatest courtesy, entreated 
of him to begin his journey; he was altogether 
silent, and at last they were obliged to desist. 
The situation of the regency was at this mo- 
ment most critical; the troops began to be ex- 
tremely impatient, and their excitement was 
increasing every minute, owing to reports cir- 
culated by mischievous and designing people, 
that the French were close upon Seville, and that 
the king was only anxious to gain time. It was 
impossible to foresee the consequences of this 
state of things: indeed, without the personal in- 
fluence of the regents, and the good sense of 
many officers of the Madrid militia, they would 
have been frightful. 

The members of the Cortes shared the general 
alarm, and many of them went to the square to 
speak to the troops, and if possible, to prevent 
disorder. Though assembled and ready to act, 
the Cortes were naturally anxious to avoid 
stronger measures than they had already taken; 
and they agreed among themselves not to men- 
tion the continued resistance of the king, unless 
absolutely obliged. This state of fearful uncer- 
tainty continued for nearly five hours, when the 
general commanding the troops, who had per- 
mitted them to pile their arms, ordered the 
drums to beat to arms. The noise excited the 
worst fears of the king, and, without even wait- 








ing for his hat, he rushed down to the carriages, 
followed by his family, and at half-past six, the 
procession began to move. 

The Cortes received immediate official notice 
that the king had left Seville. They proceeded 
forthwith to business—decided upon their own 
removal, and at eight o’clock in the evening, 
suspended the sitting, which had begun at ten 
o’clock the day before. 

The situation of the members of the Cortes was 
now most perilous. After the bold and decisive 
measures they had taken, they were left compara- 
tively alone,having no other troops todefend them 
than a single battalion of artillery, almost wholly 
composed of recruits, a small number of the 
National Militia of Seville, and fifty men of the 
Madrid militia, while they were surrounded by 
the most savage and fanatical mob in Spain, 
open to all the influences of a more savage and 
fanatical priesthood. It had been determined, 
that the members of the Cortes should leave 
the city together in a steam-boat; which, how- 
ever, could not move till high-tide, the next 
morning. Between eleven and one o’clock that 
night, the members assembled in the steam- 
boat, guarded only by the fifty soldiers of the 
Madrid militia; and as their families and bag- 
gage could not be accommodated, they were 
obliged to be put on board such ships as chanced 
to be in the river. 

The members of the royalist junto, though 
frightened at Downie’s fate, and not daring in 
consequence to enter the palace, assembled that 
very night, and determined on attempting his 
rescue; but Colonel Cabaiias, now appointed 
chiet of the conspiracy, could not prevail on his 
followers to undertake it. Next day they as- 
sembled again, and after the king’s departure, 
they resolved to attack the steam-boat, where all 
the deputies were assembled, and thus finish the 
war at one blow. The thing was feasible enough ; 
the steam-boat was moored in an open part of 
the river, and it was impossible to work the 
engine for want of water; there were plenty ofcan- 
non in the royal foundry, which could be brought 
to the bank in a few minutes; the defenders of 
the boat were but few, and the troops in the city 
could not for any length of time resist the 
mob, particularly after eleven o’clock, when, in 
consequence of mistaken orders, the Seville 
National Militia withdrew. The junto did what 
they could to prevail on their followers to begin 
the attack, but unsuccessfully. They were 
ready, but would not stir before morning. No 
sooner, however, had the steam-boat begun to 
move, than the firing commenced—the recruits 
of the artillery were soon overpowered — the 
ships in the river were attacked and pillaged, 
and the most disgraceful excesses committed. 








AN ARIETTE FOR MUSIC, 
TO A LADY SINGING TO HER ACCOMPANIMENT ON 
THE GUITAR. 
By the late Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
As the moon's soft splendour 
O'er the faint cold starlight of heaven 
Is thrown, 
So thy voice most tender 
Yo the strings without soul has given 
Its own. 


The stars will awaken, 
Though the moon sleep a full hour Jater 
To-night: 
No leaf will be shaken, 
Whilst the dews of thy melody scatter 
Delight. 
Though the sound overpowers, 
Sing again, with thy sweet voice revealing 
A tone 
Of some world far from ours, 
Where music and moonlight and feeling 
Are one. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE REPORT ON DRA- 
MATIC LITERATURE. 
(Continued from p. 714.) 

WE promised, in our observations upon 
the Report, &c., a few whimsicalities in the 
way of question and answer, to be selected 
from the admirable Minutes of Evidence. It 
was our intention to have picked out “a string 
of whiting’s eyes for pearls,” but the utter 
nothingness of the result has alarmed us. 
The Committee, themselves, were, as we 
remarked, during the months of June and 
July, foggy as the months of November and 
December. It was quite one long Lord- 
Mayor's Day, in the mind of the chairman 
(except when Mr. T. J. Duncombe sat), and 
every attendant intellect seemed to be in- 
fluenced by the “ darkness visible” that was 
spread around. ‘The witnesses,—at least, 
those witnesses who had to speak upon 
dramatic law, and upon the powers of those 
who enforced it,—were not a whit behind 
the Committee in ignorance upon the subject, 
and in the profuse display of it. Mr. A. is 
called to say one thing as a matter of opinion, 
and Mr. B. is called to contradict him. How 





| law. 


any set of gentlemen could come to any | 


determination upon a mass of evidence filled 
with “the violentest contrarieties,” we are ata 
loss to understand. The Report, like Cassio’s 
murmurs in his sleep, if it denote any thing, 
“denotes a foregone conclusion.” 

Now, for a word or two upon the law as it 
stands, and upon the law as we should say 
it ought to stand. By the 10th of Geo. II. 
ce. 28, the Lord Chamberlain has the power 
of licensing theatres in Westminster, or in 
those places wherein His Majesty shall re- 
side. All actors performing at any theatre 
or place without the protection of the king’s 
letters patent, or the Chamberlain’s licence, 
are subject to a penalty. By this act, the 
Chamberlain has a prohibitory power over 
all theatrical performances, and a play must 
be sent fourteen days at least before it is 
performed, to allow of this prohibition being 
exercised if necessary, and not for the pur- 
pose of being licensed. By the 25th of 
Geo. II. ¢. 36, magistrates are empowered 
to grant annual licences for music and danc- 
ing only ; and by the 28th of Geo. III. c. 30, 
district magistrates, at places not within 
twenty miles of London, have the power of 
granting licences for the drama for any period 
not exceeding sixty days. ‘The sum and sub- 
stance of the law are here collected together, 
and it will at once be seen, by all who will 
take the trouble to wade through this ponder- 
ous Report, that no persons are more igno- 
rant of that law, than the committee who 
put the questions, and the forty very worthy 
gentlemen who responded. ‘The Chamber- 
lain’s power over plays is a prohibitory 
one only ; and in the act of parliament which 
detines his powers, (and there can be no 
doubt that an act of parliament can never 
be resisted by any alleged custom,) not one 
word is said about a licencer, or fees, or 
licences; and it is quite clear that a ma- 
nager sending his play fourteen days before 
the day of performance, may snap his fin- 
gers at Mr. Colman and his two guineas. 
The prohibition having been found to be a 
profitless, and seldom requisite bit of autho- 
rity, has been transformed into a licence,— 
and the manager, on the ground of conveni- 
ence, has tacitly borne to be mulcted of two 
guineas for a written notification that the 


Lord Chamberlain would evade the act. 
Mr. Colman holds his office by appointment, 
as he says, under the act; and he enters upon 
it with an oath, which we are only surprised 
that he did not cut out, instead of take. Mr. 


Colman as licenser is no one—he has no | 


right to any salary—he has no right to fees— 
he had no right to swear, and is liable to be 


| 
} 
| 


fined 5s. for the oath before any magistrate | 
in London; and we wonder to the utmost, | 


that the poor oppressed people of the drama 
endure tamely the tyranny of this “ usurper 
on the throne of taste.” 

The notion prevails, that the Lord Cham- 
berlain has no power out of Westminster; 
whereas he has the power, and, as the law 
stands, it is a duty incumbent upon him to 
enforce the penalties against any performers 
and performances, not licensed according to 
He is the guardian over the drama: 
and whenever the legal rights of the drama 
are infringed upon, he ought as the lawyers 
say, to sue as “next friend.” He stands in 
the situation of an uninvidious informer; he 
is imperatively called upon to protect the 
fortresses over which he is made the gover- 
nor, by putting down any district fortresses, 
that rise up in opposition, and that might 
“in the end prove dangerous.” So much 
for the law,—not as it is understood in the 


Chamberlain’s office, in the theatres, and in | 


the police-oftices, but as it stands.—We had 


| intended to make some remarks upon the 





frivolous nicety and ragged morality, with 
which Mr. Colman domineers over modern 
dramas; but really, we have not granted to 
ourselves room— 

*« Atonce the observer's purpose to espy, 

« And on himself roll back his scrutiny.” 

In his youth, a wholesale dry-salter in 
obscene wit and ribaldry,—the moment he 
gets into imaginary power, he seizes the 
wares of the poorest dramatic huckster, and 


will not permit the smallest milk-and-water | 


damn to be sold for love or money. Be- 
cause “ he is virtuous, he will have no more 
cakes and ale,”—he is the “Sir Toby in 
office.” 

Such a judge, chosen as Jonathan Wild 
was chosen to power, because he had been a 


partaker of the society and the vices over | 


which he was now to preside, cannot move 
without being “ suspect of fame.” We can 
but exclaim in the apposite words of the au- 
thor of that chaste work, the ‘ Poetical Va- 
garies’ :— 

« Proceed, mock judges! earn your vile support, 

« Like low informers, in the muse’s court; 

“ Rake the fanatic’s code for dormant law, 

«To prove the puet’s licence has a flaw.” 

It is not so easy to say how the law should 
be amended, as the Report would make us 
believe; nor can any of the many plans be 


be paid. 
| burgh and Glasgow, in short, of Scotland, will 


pronounced to be the best until it shall have | 


been tried by experience. It would scem to 


us that there should be a control over the | 


number of theatres, and that the amusements 
to be performed at such houses should be 
classified and defined. 
ing the legitimate drama the chance of hav- 


| the picturesque : 
We are not for giv- 


ing its brains kicked out by a pie-bald at | 


Astley’s , and we should be heartily glad to 
confine elephants and lions to the Zoological 


Gardens, and to the travelling theatres on | 


wheels, and not to have them permitted free 
range over the classic boards of Covent Gar- 
den and Drury Lane. Vaudevilles and bur- 
lettas may well reign undisturbed at the 


Olympic and the Adelphi, and thus all the- 


atres, having some exclusive entertainment 
to offer, might be successful. We would 
vest this control of theatres solely in the 
hands of the Lord Chamberlain. The licenser 
we would stifle—not the man, but the officer ; 
and we would leave, and safely could we 
leave it, to the just taste of the public, to pro- 
hibit the performance of any play of an im- 
moral or improper tendency. The advance 
ment in knowledge, of the times, renders the 
ridiculous censorship of one man uwnneces- 
sary. We are quite of opinion, that au- 
thors ought to have protection afforded to 
their labours, and that they should have 
some legal means of compelling remunera- 
tion summarily from country theatres, when- 
ever their productions are resorted to by the 
managers of such theatres. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Campsne.tt, we hear, has awakened from 
his dream about the Poles, finished his life of 
Mrs. Siddons, and sent it to the press. He 
has not, hitherto, made his appearance as 
a biographer—much is expected from his 
genius, and much is due to the subject. 
With Southey it is different ; he has written, 
in the Life of Nelson, one of the most suc- 
cessful biographies of modern time; his 
Lives of the British Admirals, now in pro- 
gress, are said to be in the same spirit. ‘The 
sixth and last volume of Allan Cunningham's 
Lives of the most Eminent British Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects, is now nearly 
finished; it contains, amongst others, the 
polished Lawrence, and the sarcastic North- 
cote. 

The subscription for Abbotsford goes on 
prosperously. It has been proposed, that 
each member of the Committee, of two hun- 
dred noblemen and gentlemen, shall be fur- 
nished with a little book, neatly ruled, and of 
a pocket size, and noted as coming from the 
Committee cf Management: into this, each 
subscriber's name, with the amount of dona- 
tion, is to be inserted; the members to have 
more than one copy at their disposal, for the 
purpose of sending them abroad to trust- 
worthy and influential persons, so that the 
British Colonies may have an opportunity of 
joining with the mother-land in this national 
matter. The King, we see, has given three 
hundred pounds to the Edinburgh Monument 
to Scott; the Duchess of Buccleuch has given 
one hundred, and her lord will make his 
hundred five, as soon as the money comes to 
We trust that the people of Edin- 


unite with the people of England, in rendering 
Abbotsford the monument to his memory : 
it was raised by the poet’s own hand, and 
its treasures were collected by his taste and 
industry. 

Regarding art, we hear but little. Roberts 
is making a tour in Spain, in search of 
a Spanish Annual will 
make his fortune: we are well nigh wearied 
of Italy. The plates for Rogers's second illus- 
trated volume, are in great forwardness ; 
they are spoken of as eminently beautiful ; 
the publication, when complete, will contain 
all the poems of the author. 

We hear, too, with much satisfaction, that 
the Princess Victoria is sitting for her por- 
trait, to Mr. Wilkin, the clever artist, whose 
beautiful lithographs we have so often com- 
mended, 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 15.—John Wm. Lubbock, Esq. V.P. 
and Treasurer, in the chair.—A paper was read, 
entitled, ‘On some properties of numbers in 
geometrical progression’—by C. Blackburn, 
Esq. R.A. 

The following gentlemen were proposed: the 
Rev. Augustus Page Saunders, M.A., Sir W. 
Burnett, K.C.H., Major F. H. Shadwell Clerke, 
K.H., Thomas Botfield, Esq.,and Robert Adam 
Dundas, Esq. M.P. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 12.—This was the first meeting of the 
session, and we are happy to say it was pretty 
well attended. Mr. Greenough, Vice-President, 
took the chair. 
communication from Mr. A. Miller, surgeon, of 
IL. M.S. 22tna, respecting the discovery of the 
Compoonee river, on the west coast of Africa; 
and it contained some additional information to 
that furnished by Captain Belcher, and read at 
the Society in the course of the last season. It 
appears that the Maven, tender to the .Etua, 
penetrated as far up the river as the depth of 
water would permit, and net less than a handred 
miles. It was found to be above a mile in 
breadth, very deep, and very serpentine in its 
course. ‘The natives fled with astonishment, 
and appear never to have had any intercourse 
with strangers. The paper was accompanied 
by some account of the Bijooga Indians on the 
island of Kanyabac, obtained during the visit of 
the /E/na to their islands. Our readers will, 
perhaps, remember, that an attempt was made 
to settle these islands some years ago by a com- 
pany formed for that purpose. ‘The jealousy 
occasioned among the chiets by the late Captain 
Beaver, who was for some time on the island of 
Bulama, had not, it appears, been forgotten ; and 
some unequivocal signs of disapprobation were 
given to the ofticers of the tna by one who 
understood a little Enelish. The desire of 
Captain Belcher to obtain bullocks for the use 
of his crew was peremptorily refused, in con- 
sequence of a determination on the part of 
these people to take nothing but arms and gun- 
powder in exchange. The islands are described 
as being exceedingly fertile, and the natives a 
strong athletic race of people. ‘They have as 
yet had little or no intercourse with strangers. 

In the course of the evening, it was announced 
by the chairman, that a branch Geographical 
Society had been established at Bombay. 
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FINE ARTS 


Engravings from the Works of Henry Liverseege. 
No.2. Moon & Boys. 
THERE are three engravings in this Number, 
and all of different ec} The first embo- 
dies that terrible scene in Shakspeare, where 
the spirit of the poisoned king appears, while 
Hamlet is admonishing his mother. ‘The second, 
is called simply ‘ Agues,’ and is evidently a por- 
trait, but ina style of vigour, reminding us of 
Rembrandt; and the third is, the colloquy be- 
tween the Grave-diggers in Hamlet. We think 
them all excellent; the spectre scene is very 
supernatural, and almost rivals Fuseli; and the 
Grave-diggers are originals, such as are only 








racter, 














The oaly paper read was a | 





found in nature, and we have no doubt they are 
copied from the life. 


Portraits of the Female Characters in the Waver- 
ley Novels. 


Or three of these, we have already spoken, viz. | 


‘ Amy Robsart,’ ‘ Diana Vernon,’ and ‘ Isabella 
of Croye;’ a fourth is now added, that of ‘ Ro- 
wena.’ It is difficult to satisfy the imagination : 
a portrait from flesh and blood, nature must an- 
swer for ; but a likeness from the fancy is another 
atiair; yet the ‘ Rowena’ is clever, and nearly 


comes up to our own notion of that sweet and | 





prudent lady. Perhaps, the most satisfactory 
of the four is ‘Amy Robsart,’ though ‘ Diana 
Vernon’ seems the most original. 


The Lakes. Part XI. 

Here are eight good views for the sum of two 
shillings; those of ‘ Corby Castle’ and * Upper 
Reach, Ullswater,’ are well worth the money. 
‘ Kendal,’ from its ruined castle, is also good. 
They are from drawings by Allan. 
letter-press accompaniment too, which is not 
uninteresting. 





The English School of Painting and Sculpture, 
Nos. 40, 41, 42. London: ‘Tilt. 
Some of the slight outlines of this very cheap 
work, give a pretty tur idea of the design of 
the original picture or statue ; but others, again, 
such as the outline of the Marriage scene in the 
Rake’s Progress, are to us complete failures. 
For large pictures crowded with figures the 
reduced size is much small: we have 











too 


the ‘Sea-fight oif Ushaut,’ by Loutherbourg, | 


with sailors as small as motes inthe sun. On 
the other hand, for such works as Westmacott’s 
‘Cupid made Captive,’ the size and system of 
handling seem quite suitable. 
Wilson, is unworthy of being looked at; ‘ Ti- 
voli,’ by Turner, is better; Wilkie cannot surely 
discover his ‘Jenny and Peggy at their rustic 
Toilet,’ in No. 40. With all its blemishes, how- 
ever, the work cannot fail to carry a liking and 


knowledge of art, into quarters where it never | 


before penctrated. 





MUSIC 
Canzonet—Oh, Memory, torture me no more. In- 
scribed to Lady Burghersh, by the Composer. 


Tuts composition bears evident traces of the 


hand of a musician; the harmonies 
and well disposed throughout. 





are varied, 


Pastoral Duet—Fair and fair, and twice so fair. 
by the Same. 

WE cannot discover in this duet one particle of 
that genius which delighted us in the canzonet. 
In the second page, the efiect of the consecutive 
fifths and octaves is unbearable. It strikes us, 
that the composer has intended to imitate the 
music of the old English masters: if so, he has 
not been very successful. 


wiss man’s hours; acelebrated 
Sung by Mad. Stockhausen. 
Tuese airs, although sufticiently beautiful in 
themselves, owe much of their charm to the ex- 
quisite manner in which they are sung by Mad. 
Stockhausen. The present is the seventh in 
order of publication. 





“2 


O, happy are the | 
Swiss air. 





T looked on her Face. 
Esq. 

Tus is of the mediocre class; at the seventh 

bar, p. 2, the harmony requires a little revision, 


Ballad, by John Lodge, 


Oh, tell me, why the burning Tear. A Song, by 
Wm. Cahusac. : 
Ir correct accent, appropriate harmony, and 
flowing melody, can render a song popular, this 
certainly has a good chance of being so. 


There isa | 


The ‘Rome,’ of | 


Forget thee, my Susie. Ballad, by Mrs. Philip 
Millard. 

WE fear that the success of the present ballad 

will not equal that of ‘ Alice Gray,’ by the same 

lady. 

Lonely Walks at evening Hours. 
Augustine Wade. 

A pretty trifle, which we can recommend to our 

| young friends, who have sweet voices, as likely 

' to gain them many thanks, and an encore. 


Ballad, by J, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| THEATRICALS 

| DRURY LANE. 

| A one-act piece, called ‘ Petticoat Govern- 
ment,’ was acted here for the first time on 


| Monday. It is an agreeable trifle, and being 
backéd by some admirable acting, it met with 
complete success. We beg pardon—we have 
written bad English, and must turn to the 
Drury Lane bills (our standard) for correction; 
“It was received with decided success.” The 
plot is so slight as to be easily detected and 
easily overturned. Mr. Hectic (Mr. Farren) is 
a sort of “ malade imaginaire,” who has no real 
complaint except one, against his housekeeper, 
Mrs. Carney (Mrs. Glover). Constantly work- 
ing upon his weak side, or rather his weak in- 
side, either by physic or fright, she has him 
completely under command, and is about to 
turn her power to her own pecuniary advantage, 
when Jiectic falls in with an old friend—one 
Clover (Mr. Bedford). Clover takes him in tow, 
opens his eyes to the arts of Mrs. Carney, and 
his mouth to a good dinner; and the result is, 
that Lectic throws off his weakness and picks up 
his streneth, which was all that he wanted—and 
that Mrs. Carney picks up nothing that ske want- 
ed. Mr. Farren’s representation of Hectic is 
the work of a consummate artist. It should be 
seen, and, judging from the hearty applause of 
the audience, we should think it will be seen by 
many. Mrs. Glover was as clever as usual— 
Mrs. Humby as dry and quaint as ditto. Al- 
together the piece was extremely well received, 
It is written by 








| and promises to be attractive. 
| Mr. George Dance. 
COVENT GARDEN. 
| ‘Julius Cesar’ was revived on Monday last. 
| Those who cannot snow white, must snow brown: 
and we are not among the number who would 
banish Shakspeare from the stage; because we 
cannot have his plays represented as effectually 
as in days gone by. Still, when people cannot 
snow white, and can snow brown, why they 
should insist upon snowing black, is to us a 
mystery. It is one of those managerial secrets, 
which, with forty thousand others, will most 
probably never be explained. Mr. Butler ap- 
peared not long since in f/amlet. It seems to 
be agreed on all hands, that, taken as a whole, 
it was a particularly effective first appearance. 
He was then announced for the part of Othello. 
Those who had discovered good promise about 
his Hamlet, and ave anxious to see the sad va- 
| cancies in tragedy at least respectably filled up, 
were intent upon watching his progress in 
| Othello—when, lo! that play disappears from 
the bills, and, after shelving a successful debu- 
tant for some weeks, they next put him betore 
the public in a piece which ought to have been 
put behind the fire. The actor is unavoidably 
in some degree identified with the part, and an 
unfair blow is thus struck at the reputation he 
has honestly acquired. At length, Mr. Butler 
is again put in Shakspeare. ‘ Julius Cesar’ is 
produced, and he has the third part in it assigned 
him. It is not unworthy of remark, that in the 
same play we found Mr. Haines, who has been 
engaged at this house in consequence of his 
well-merited success at the Haymarket, degraded 
| to the part, if part it can be called, of Titinius. 
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We know nothing personally of either of these 
gentlemen ; but we feel bound to say, that in- 
justice has been done to both of them, and also 


toa third party for whom we have the honour | 


to be specially retained—the public. We cannot 
permit ourselves to imagine that such injustice 
was wilful, but there is a grievous lack of 
judgment, somewhere. Mr. Butler had adiflicult 
task in coming so suddenly into a part which 
is almost identified in the minds of play-goers 
with Mr. Charles Kemble ;—but we are happy 
to say, that, taking all things into account, he 
suffered but little by the unavoidable compa- 
rison. He took the first opportunity which the 
part afforded him of ingratiating himself with 


the audience, and, having once established | 


himself in their favour, he remained there to 
the end. The point we allude to was the 
sort of conditional peace which he makes 
with the conspirators, where, at the words 
“Let each man render me his bloody hand,” 
he has to pass down the whole line, and 
shake hands with each, as he calls him +by 
his name. This operation (anything but an 
easy one from its sameness,) was performed by 
Mr. Butler with a degree of grace, feeling, and 
good taste, which at once showed him a profi- 
cient in his art; and this was acknowledged by 
the audience, in the way mosi grateful to an 
actor’s ears. The latter part of the speech 
from the Forum, wanted more animation—some- 
thing more of eagerness, and a little of that 
sly triumph which used to be observable in Mr. 
Charies Kemble’s eye ; still it was extremely well 
acted by Mr. Butler, and an erring on the side 
of modesty until the town is more familiar with 
him, is, perhaps, rather an evidence cf judg- 
ment and good taste, than of anything else. 
Of Mr. Haines, we shall be glad to speak when 
allowed an opportunity. Mr. Warde’s Brudus 
was creditable to him, and he was much ap- 
plauded. We cannot report favourably of Mr. 
Bennett’s Cassius. Mr. Haines ought to have 


played it: our idea is, that he could stand his | 


ground well in it; but, at least, he ought to 
have been allowed a chance. 








MISCELLANEA 

University of Dublin.—The Science Medal 
has been awarded to Andrew Sterne Harte, and 
the Classical Medal to Richard Frayer. The 
premiums, at the examination by the Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, have been conferred on Ds. 
Robins and Stack ; and Mountiford Longfield, 
LL.D., has been appointed to the Professorship 
of Political Economy, endowed by the liberality 
of His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. ‘The 
entrance examination in January, is to be held 
on Monday the 21st; and the quarterly exami- 
nations for Hilary term, commence on the 22nd. 
The extraordinary commencement for taking 
degrees of A.M. and higher cegrees, will be 
held on November 24th. 

Berlin Society of Arts and Sciences.—This in- 
stitution was founded onthe 15th October 1827, 
and meets once a month, when it is required, 
by the statutes, that some one of its learned 
members should submit a memoir on scientiiic 
subjects, and that some artist, 
member, should likewise submit a memoi 
subjects connected with the arts. Its fifth an- 
niversary was celebrated on the 15th of last 
month, when Professor Schadow, the director 
of the Academy of Painting at Diisseldorf, and 
some of his pupils, attended the meeting and 
exhibited some studies andsketches. Proiessor 
Tolken, of the university of Berlin, then made 
a report of the progress of the recently esta- 
blished Society of Arts in Hanover, who intend 
to open an exhibition in that city next year; 
and he afterwards dwelt in detail on certain re- 
Storations, which have been made by Palmaroli 
in the Gallery of Paintings in Dresden. Dr. 


being also a 


roon 





excursion, which he had made last summer in 
Lusatia and Saxony, the prominent features of 
which were the Dresden Gallery and the park at 
Muskau. Specimens of the antiquities lately 
discovered at Goeritz in the Uckermark, such 
as bracelets, rings for the neck, ear-rings, &c., 
all wrought in silver, were handed round for 
inspection. 
The Sublin 
habit of pu 


»,—Our German friends are in the 
y announcing the demise of their 
near relatives with a tribute to their memory. 
In how poetical a fashion this is sometimes 
done, take the following,—which we have pilfered 
to the very letter from a Rhenish paper,—in 
proof:—* The inzost feelings of my adored hus- 
band went to sleep, quietly and happily, on the 
16th instant. ‘The extent of my sulfering none 
know better than myself: nor my present con- 
dition, nor the stagnation of business,—much 
less the dead weight, which altogether s/rains 
my loins. He, the dear departed, Frederick 
M———, was my husband, every inch of him ; 
he was partner in all the afflictions of life with 






< 


myself; and I wish, therefore, every one as 


speedy and happy an end as his. To enjoy the 
folly of life with groaning of the Spirit,—this is 
what I call virtue and understanding ; patience 
and wakefulness, and melancholy and ecstasy, 
and to build the mansion of peace in one’s own 
bosom, are ten thousand times more costly 
possessions than gold or virtue. Our business 
will not hitch ; and I will do my utmost as @ 
widow.” 

The wooden Leg.—A lady and her son were 
standing near me inthe church of St. Eustache, 
when the latter, seeing a soldier who had suf- 
fered amputation, exclaimed ‘* Oh! mother, do 
you see that gentleman without a leg ?”—* My 
son,”’ replied the mother, “ do you not perceive 
that he wears it in his button-hole?” ‘The sol- 
dier was “decorated.”—A note to the elder 
Dupin’s excellent paper in “ Paris; or, the Book 
of the Hundred and One.” 

Tie Jews of Rome.—The last pope, Leo the 
Twelfth, mercilessly curtailed the Jews of the 
slender privileges granted by his predecessor, 
Pius the Seventh, and drove them back to their 
old cramped and filthy homestead, the “Ghetto.” 
A census of this pestiferous quarter of the 
“ Eternal City,” which has been completed 
within the last two months, has established the 
fact, that, within a circuit scarcely forming 





| one two-hundredth part of the Roman metro- 


polis, three thousand five hundred of our Israel- 
itish fellow-creatures are huddled together. 
Now, were the whole precincts of Rome simi- 
larly tenanted, the population would equal 
that of Paris; whilst, on the contrary, it is 
known not to exceed one-fifth, or 140,000, 

Iccland.—VMans Finsten, a native of this re- 
mote quarter of Europe, has lately published an 
interesting pamphlet on the diminution of the 
population of Iceland, owing to unfavourable 
years. ile observes, that, previously te the four- 
teenth century, the number of inhabitants was 
computed at 120,600, but that, at present, it 
does not exceed 51,000. Hopes ofa renewed in- 
crease are derived from the declining violence 
of volcanic eruptions, the lava and ashes of which 
have acted very prejudicially, both on the health 
of individuals and animals, as weil as from the 
extension of horticulture and fisheries, the latter 
of which are no longer prosecuted in fragile 
barks, but in stout seaworthy vessels. 

Vegetable Curiosity.—We have seen an ear of 
wheat inclosed in a solid cake of ice, taken from 
the centre of an ice-house, the grains of which 
had sprouted, and the young roots extended 
themselves near an inch in the ice. Will some 
physiologist explain this? for, as the ice was 
pounded fine before being packed, the vegetation 
must have taken place in the ice-house.—New 


Forster next read the diary of an artistical | York Paper. 
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W.xMon. | Max. Min oon. | Weather. 
Th. 8) 46 36 29.90 N.to N.E. Moist. 
Fr. 9, 50 33 29.87 S.E. | Foggy. 
Sat. 10, 54 37 29.50 | EE. | Rain. 
Sun. 11) 56 40 29.20 S. | Rain, p.m. 
Mon. 12) 51 37 5 Var | Cloudy. 
Tues. 13) 48 37 Var. | Ditto. 
Wed. 14, 53 43 Ss. | Rain. 


Clonds.—Cirrostratus, Cumulostratus, Cumulus. 
Nights and Mornings for the greater part fair. 
Mean temperature of the week, 44.5°. 

Day decreased on Wednesday, 7h. 41m. 








NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 

Historical Memoirs of the House of Russell, from the 
Norman Conquest, by J. H. Wiffen, with much uapub 
lished correspondence from the Reign of Heury VILL. 
to that of George III. ; Portraits, Views, &c. 

The Seasons, — Stories for very young Children. 
(Winter.) By the Author of ‘ Conversations on Che- 
mistry,’ &c. 

Sketches of Vesuvius, with short accounts of its prin- 
cipal kruptions, by John Auldjo, Esq. F.G.S. &c. 

Memoirs of the Professional Life and Times of Sir 
William Penn, Knt., by Graville Penn. 

America and the Americans, by a Citizen of the 
World. 

Finden’s Gallery of the G 
of Portrait Sketches, designed to exhibit, in its various 
forms of female loveliness, the spirit of beauty. The 
whole to be engraved from original pictures, under the 
superintendence of W. and E. Finden, and accompa- 
nied by Poetical Hlustrations from the pen of I. kh. 
Hervey, Esq. 

The Principal Memoirs in Vol, XVIL. of Annual Bio- 
graphy and Obituary, will be those of Sir R. H. Bicker- 
ton, Kev. George Crabbe, Sir W. Grant, Bishop Hun- 
tingford, Lord Henry Paulet, Henry Liverseege, Esq., 
Dr. A, Clarke, Sir William Boltou, Muzio Clementi, 
Sir J. Mackintosh, Joseph 5S. Munden, Esq., Admiral 
PY. W. Freeman, Dr. Walsh, Sir Alexander Cochrane, 
Charles Butler, fsq., Sir Walter Scott, Bishop Turner, 
Miss Ann Maria Porter, Earl of Donoughmore, Sir 
Alvert Pell, Daniel Sykes, Esq., Sir Israel Pellew, 
Jeremy Bentham, Esq., John Syme, Esq., Lord Ten- 
terden, Sir John Leslie, &c. 

Just published.—Dr. Uamett’s Official Reports on 







ces ; to consist of a series 
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| the Cholera in Dantzick, 10s. 6d.—Steggall’s Essay on 


Poison, 12 coloured plates, 18mo. 5s.—Rev. J. Taylor's 
Child’s Life of Christ, 4s.6¢d.— Missionary Annual, 1833, 
zs.—Taylor's Short Hand, by Cooke, tc. 4s.—Calendar 
of the Seasons ; or, Diary of the Year, lLzmo. ls.—The 
Excitement, 1833, ISmo. 4s. 6d.—Chyistian Poetry, 
S2mo. 2s. Gd.—\ Mother’s First Thought, Ismo. 3s.— 
The Infant’s Annual, 1833, l6mo. 4s. 6¢d.—Croker on 
the Theory of the Latin Subjunctive Mood, 12mo. 4s.— 
Whewell’s first Principles of Mechanics, Svo. 6s.-— 
Discourses on the four Gospels, by Thomas Townson, 
D.D., svo. 10s. 6d.—Irish and English Dictionary, 
Svo. 12s.—De Lolme’s Tableau Genera! de la Langue 
Francaise, IGmo. 7s, Gd.— Essay on Mineral and Ther- 
mal Springs, 12mo, $s.—Manual of Prayer, by T. H. 
Horne, B.D., 3s.—History of the Greek Revolution, by 
Thomas Gordon, F.R.S., 2 vols. Svo. 30s.—Steele’s 
Shipmaster’s Assistant, by J. Stikeman, Svo. 21s.— 
Liston’s Elements of Surgery, Part IIL. 8vo. 9s.— Medi- 












co Chirurgical tions, Vol. XVII. Svo. 15s.— 
House of the T ismo. 2s. 6¢,—Georgiana and her 


Father, Ismo. 2s. 6d.—Guide de la Conversation An- 
glaise et Francaise, Smo. par Hamonitre, 3s. 6¢,— 
The New London Medical Pocket Book, l2mo. 8¢s.-- 
The Bookbinder’s Manual, ISmo. 2s, 6d.—Tidd’s Uni- 
formity of Process \ct, with New Rules, 3s. 6d.— 
Remance in Ireland; Siege of Maynooth, 2 vols. post 
Svo. 165.—Hiley’s English Exercises and Composition, 
l2mo. 2». 6¢.—Little Library: The British Story Briefly 
Told, 4s.—Robinson Crusoc, by G. Cruikshank, 2 vols. 
in 1, 12. ls.—Hogarth’s Works, 12. 19s.— Dramatic Sou. 
venir, 8y.—Planche’s Lays and Legends of the Rhine, 
10s. 6d. — Day’s Latin Syntax, lzmo, 3s. — Cuvier's 
Animal Kingdom, 4/. 4s.— lea y’s Tax Tables, 1832- 
33, ts. —William’s Abstracts, 1832, Svo. Os.—Oriental 
Scenes, Sketches, and Tales, by Emma Roberts, post 
Svo. 10s.6d.—The Lives and Exploits of Banditti and 
Robbers, by ©. MacFarlane, 2 vols. post 8vo. td. 1s.— 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, with Notes, 8vo. 14s.— Memoirs of 
Dr. Burney, by Mad. D’Arblay, 3 vols. Svo. 12, 16s,— 
Magdalen and other Tales, by Knowles, 4s. 6d.— Godson 
on Patents and Copyrights, with the Supplement, 18s, 
—Godson’s Supplement, separate, 5s. 








nw 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Thanks to Geronifer.— Eliza. 

Living Artists, No. XVII., C. R. Leste, R.A., next 
week. 

We have an onrush of provincial Annuals this week. 
In plain sincerity, we hardly thought the Metropolitans 
worth the space they occupied, and these latter must 
come into our Library Table—except, perhaps, ‘ The 
Aurora Borealis,’ and that is especially excepted, for 


| an introductory article by William Howitt, whichseems, 


for truth’s sake, deserving a word or two of comment. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Sales by At Auction. 


By Messrs. SOUTHGATE, GR GRIMSTON, and WELLS, at their 
Rooms, 22, Flect-street, THIS DAY vember 17, and Three 
following Days (Sunday excepted), at ‘i alf-past 12 precisely, 

OOKS; among which will be found, in 
Polio—Boydell’s Shakspeare, the large plates, 21 vols, 
morocco—Voyage Pittoresque en Sicile, 2 vols. a subscriber's 
copy—Thomas, Un An a Rome, + plates—Houbraken’s 

Heads—Aruald’s Scenery of the } fs—John Bull Sunday 

Newspaper, 9 vols——In Quarto: Lodye’s Portraits, India proofs 

38 parts—Henry’ s Bible, by Burder and Hughes, 6 vols. Lt. rv. 

mor aciolati et Force lint Lexicon, 2) vols—Horticultural 

‘Transactions, vol, 1 to 6—Smirke’s Gil Blas, Lidia proofs, 4 vols, 

—W hitaker’ » Whalley and Craven, 2 vols. russia— And in Ox 

England and Wales, 25 -Howell’s State 
vols—London dia, 22 vols, cali—Valpy’s 

—Svott’s Novels, &c. tilus- 

- §v0—Burke’s Works, 12 vols—( icero’s Works, 

ohnson’s Works, 12 vols—Chalmers’ Shakspeare, ¢ 
-Demosthenis et Aschinis Opera, 10 vols—Wirror, 15 vols 

Books of Prints, Annuals, Porttolios, &¢.—Books in Quires, xe. 

comprising several copies of Historic Y, 4to. and svo, 

Domestic Cooke ry, last edition—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 4 vols. 

$vo—Harness’ Shakspeare, 8 vols, svo—Gibbon’s Rome, & vo 

8vo—Hume and Smollett’s History of I -ugland, 12 vols, Svo 

Robertsou’s Works, 6 vols. 8vo—Hooke’s Rome, 6 Vols. V0 

Miseries of Human Life, 2 vols—Dove’s Ciassics—Al le u's “enue y 

of Surrey, and Surrey and Sussex, 2 vols. bvo—Ellis’s Let 

hi Essavists, 30 vols—Water Colour Drawings, 
amed and Giazed Prints, &c. Xe. &« 

May be viewed; and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 

ARCHITECTURAL LIBRARY, ETC, 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE, GRIMSTON, aud WELLS, at their 
Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, about the end of the Month, 
NCLUDING Stuart and Revett’s Athens, 
4 vols—Major’s Ruins of Pastum—Wood’s Palmyr 1 os ams’ 

Ruins at Spalatro—Campbell’s Vitruvius Britannic Us, 

Newton's Vitruvius, 2 vols—Galerie Antique—Castell’s Vi Me 

the Ancients—Wild’s [liustrations of Lincoln aud ¢ snterbary 

Cathedrals—Thoresby'’s Leeds, 2. vols—Hotland’s White Nig hts, 

India proofs—W ilkins’ Vitruvias—Houbraken’s Heads t 

English Cities, 1. pe &e.—Remainders and Coppers 

Westminster Abbey, 2 vols. folio, and Major's Ratas of Pastum, 

folio—also, the Remainders and Copyrightsof Gwilt’s Architecture 

of Vitruvius—Gwilt’s Radiments of Atchitectaure—Treatise on 
the Equilibrium of Arches, \c.—several Copies of Cottingham's 

Greek and Roman Ornaments—Builcer’s ( mipanion—S law's 

Specimens of the Age of Louis a V.—Davison’s Shop Fronts 

Jnwood’s Erechtheion—Elmes on Pri oudon on Paper 

Roofs—large quantity of Architee ct iral Engravings, xc. 

Catalogues are preparing. 
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Just published, price 6s. in boards, and sold by Seeleys, 169, 
Fiect street, 

SEVEN SERMONS on the TEN COM- 
& MANDMENTS; to which is subjoined a SERMON on 
NATIONAL HUMILIATION, de a sy in Hampstead Church, 
at Hampstead, on the late FAST DA 

Bb SDWARD GARRAK D MARSH, M.A, 
Also, by the sam» Author, 12s.in boards, 
The Book of Psalms, translated into English 
Verse, and illustrated with Practical and Explanatory Notes. 
Also, by the same Author, price 9s. in boards, 
A brief Survey of the Evidence and Nature 
of the Christian Relig on, in Seventeen Sermons, preached in 
Hampstead Chapel, at Hampstead, 


N4’ AL 

Major- General Sit 

reiuting Mr. Cle laims, in rel 

Lord Rodney’s engagement, on the 

Piates, svo. price 1s. cloth boards, 
A 











EVOLL TIONS: a 


Memoir by 
HOWARD “! 
t it 


DOUGLAS, VPart., 
the \ 





Major-General Sir H. Dou ‘las on Military 








Bridges, Sec oon Edition, with mach additional matter, and 
Plate bry bio. H 20s. 1 h bo Is. 
“ and . Boone, 2. New Rond-street. 
Dk. L. ARDNI CALINLY CYCLOIMEDIA, 


In monthly volume 
On December ¢ i orming Vol, 


f il. 
Htste RY of E LAND. 
By the tatesir JAMES MAC KINTY SH, 

Volumes to be published successively. 

Spain and Portugal, Vol. V. and last. 

Na wal History of England, by R. Southey, 
Vol. 

Tre atise on Astronomy, by Sir John Herschel. 

Treatise on Heat, and its Applications, by 


Dr. Lardner, 
History of Treland, Moore. Vol. I. 
and John Tayior. 


sm all Bvo. Gs, In clot 








by Thos. 


London: Longman and Co, ; 


a OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
- Published this day, price 
JHE WAVERLEY NOVE LS, No. 
,., This Volume commences the Tale of the FAIR 
PERTH; and, besides an Latroduction, dated 
very beautifully illustrated from Desigus by W. 
aud D. O, Hill. 
Vol. XXIII. of the New Issue is also just 
published. 
Printed for Robert Cadell, 
Loudon, 


XLII. 
MAID of 
st isal, ig 
Alka, ALKA 








Edinburgh; and Whittaker and Co. 


Of whom may be had, 
All the early Volumes of the Waverle y Novels, 
from W averley to Woodstoc} k, price 5s. exch, 
Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather. 
First, Second, and Third Series, Half-bound, los. 6d. each. 
Vales of a Grandiather, being Stories from 


the History of France. 3 vois. 10s. 6d. 


Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Works. 11 vols. 
svo.6l. 7 he same 11 vols, Smo, 3/. 3». 
Sir Walter Scott's Miscellaneous Prose 


Works. 6 vols. &vo. 34. 
tyt_ This Collection includes the celebrated Lives of the Eng- 
lish Novelists, 


| A* MANACH DE 


Just imported, price 6s. 


i;OTHA, 


. Soho-square. 


1835. 
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This day, 8vo. 
OURNAL of P ASS AGE from the 
° PACIFIC to the ATLANTIC, crossing the Andes in the 
Northern Provinces of Peru, aud descending the River Maranon, 
or Amazon. 
By a NRY LISTER MAW, Lieut. 
un Marr ay, Albemarle-s treet. 
A “COMPANION TO EVERY AL MAN ACK. 
Just published, price is. sewed, and 1s, 6d. cloth binding, 
HE CALENDAR of the SEASONS; or, 
DIARY of the YEAR. containing an Explanation of every 
matter of interest connected wilh the Almanack; together with 
the Botanical and Natural Characteristics of each Mouth; No- 
tices ou the Agriculture, Statistics, and Commerce ot Great 
Britain, aud on the Customs and Amusements of the People, kc, &c, 
Loudon : Simmphin and Marshail, 
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Just published, price 5s. in boards, 
i be E PEASANT’S POSY; consisting of 
Miscellancous Poems, Sonnets and Songs. 
By ROBERT MB H RNIE. 
** While nature opes her precious stores to me, 
Aud beauties, eld or new, creation til 
While man comes short of what he ought to be, 
And vice or virtue leads the human will, 
eglect or scorn shall not arrest my quil H 
it no protit, and TE claim no praise; 
Though ignorant), some are more ignorant still, 
And such may glean improvement from my lays.’ 

London: Printed aad published by William Pearson, 36, 
Bishopsgate-street, Within; soid by John Richardson, 91, Roys il 
Exchange ; Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’-court; Hatchard 
and Son, Piceadsily ; and all Bookse liers in Towa and Country. 















CHURCH RE FORM. 

Jus st published , in demy 6vo, price 2s, 6d. 
{APE and EASY STEPS towards an efficient 
CHURCH REFORM; one more efficient than that of Lord 






Henley. 
By a Clerzyman of the Church of England. 
“ Ve shepherds, bear the word of the Lor s I live, saith 
the Lord God, sure ly bec 1use my flock became a prey rd my 





Hock became meat to every be ast of the field, because there was 
ho shepherd; neither did my shepherds search tor my flock, but 
the shepherds fed themselves and fed not my fock—theretore, O 
ye shepherds, hear the word of the Lord. Thus saith the Lord 





God: Be hold, f am against the shepherds; and I will require 
my flock at their h map and cause them to cease from feeding 
the tlock,’’— Ezekiel, xxxiv. 7-10. 


Smith, Elder, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


A NEW ANNUAL, 
HISTORICAL 


This day is published 
By W.H. reg RISON, 


Oe~ TALES, 
and DOMESTIC, 
Author of § Tales of a Piysician,* The Humouris st,’ 
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Hk ADS of FAMILIES 
By HENRY 
Surgeon Extraordinary to H.R.H, the 


7s. just published, by Wirtz, 
ysquucare 


SOURCES of HEALTH and 
in COMMUNITIES; or, Elementary Views of 
importance to LEG ISL ATORS and 


1, S¥O. price 


BFE. on AYF, Es 

Duchess of Kent, Xc, &e, 

* This is one of the most interesting little volumes we have 
edical Gazeile, Aug. Vs 

twill repay perusal.’’—Spectator, July 7. 

"—Foreign 





seen for some time. 

** This isa book whic 

“(Tn trath, the chief fault we can find is its brevity. 
Quarterly, Aug. 

** It cannot be read without 
commnnini ty.”"—Literary Gazette, July VA. 
his is @ most use “wut work.” —Courier, - 

“ The author draws deductions of the most ‘wsefol application 
to society at large.”—Morning Post, Aug. 9 

“ ‘This volume contains many fac ish ighly ‘important.’ ’—Court 
Journal, July 7. 
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, relative to the preservation of health and 
Weekly Times, July 25. 





BOOKS AND CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
POE i ICAL GIFT; 


«ly Poets from Matherbe 


SCHOOL 





to Voltaire; intended as an Introduction to the reading of the 
French Classics. 

Ky M NORMAND DE Losier. 
With Vignette anc ndsomely got up ia sith, Ss. od. ; 





» cloth, 4s. 


L’ Histoire de Napol on. 
dacque. With Portrait, and Map of Eure 
7s. 6d.; boa 5 

** The History of Monsieur Mordacque is one of the best digests 
we have seen of those great events, which, at the mention of the 
name of Napoleon, passed before the mind’s eye in the shadowy 
dignity of departed grandeur. As an introduction to French 
translation, it will be f mir ‘ eter valuable to schiools,’’— 
New Monthly Mag. Ma 832. 

Fenwick de Porquet and Conners 11, Tavistock-street; and all 
other Booksellers, 


By L. A. J. Mor- 


Haudsomely bound, 
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Just published, price Is. 
STRIKING LIKENESS of SIR 
W ALTER SCOTT, Bart., beautifully engraved in Mezzo- 
tint, and printed ov a royal svo, sheet; admirably adapted for the 
scrap-book, or for binding with the new edition of his Works, 
J. H. Starie, 7, Museum-street. 





e press, and ina few ¢ 


OM ANC i ‘in IRELAND: the SIEG E of 
MAYNOOTH. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16s 


The Geology of Scripture ; in which the 
unerring Truth of the Mosaic Narrative is exhibited, and folly 
proved by the distinct ereeunaet ution of Physical Facts on every 
Part of the Earth’s Surfa 

By GEORG if FAIRHOLME, 
1 vol, 8vo. Plates, Lis. 
Magna est veritas, et preevalebit. 
James Ridgway, Piece adilly; aud through every Bookseller. 





Esq. 


This day is published, price 2s. Gd. the Eighth Part of 
INDEN’S LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRA- 

TIONS to LORD BYRON’S LIFE and WORKS; con 
taining Five Viewsby Turner, Callcott, Roberts, Gastineau, and 
Purser. Engraved in the first style of the Art. 

John Murray, Albemarle-sireet; sold also by Char! 
Fleet-street. 

A few Proofs, price 5s., and India Proofs, price 7s, é¢., in 
royal 4to. are take . in whic h are given two additional Plates 
from the sth Volame of Byron’s Life and Works. 





les Tilt, 





NEW WORK BY THEAU THOR OF ‘DARNLEY,’ Etc, 
Just published, by Richard Bentley, _ w en gton-street, 


vols. small svo. 
T! k OF PEA RLS. 


ne 
STRIN hy 
sy G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
“Rich in fancy—telling theirstory with creat animation, these 
volumes deserve warm commendation.”—Liferary ette 
*ossessing all the attraction of the Arabian Nig ts? 
tainments.”’—Morning Post. 





Enter. 





comes to* é Italian ay lists,’ &¢. 
THE NNISH NOVELISTS. 
* ae “4 by Thos. Roscoe, Esq. 

A Series of National Tales of Life and Adventure, illustrating 
the manners and customs at different periods of Spanish history. 
if ‘omp! lete in 3 vols, handsomely bound in cloth, 2 

“* As Spanish stories surpass all others in ferti lity of incident, 
perpetual bustle, intrigue, and intricacy of p slot, the present work 








cannot fail to become a favourite with our fair readers.”—Sun, 
3 
sERALDINE HAMILTON. A Tale. 2 vols, 





“The noble authoress has selected a touching theme, and 
treated it with all the delicacy and tact belonging to ihe most 
high-minded of her sex.”—Morning Post. 


4. 
ZOHRAB, THE HOSTAGE, 
By the Author of ‘ Haji Baba.’ 3 vols. 
“ Superior toany work descriptive of Oriental life.”’—Atias, 
“ Novels of this stamp and character are valuable additions to 
literature.”’—Fraser’s Mag. Nov. 
Andon Tuesday nert, in 3 vols, 
et Ft ER BO'U RN BE; 
the EARLY DAYS of HOTSPT R 


y the Author of * Derweniwater.’ 





Also, just ready, 
TH & BUCCAN E SB RB, 
A STORY of the PROTECTORATE, 


Published this day, 
1. In hee price 4s. 6d gautiy halt-bound, with a beautifully- 
e ed Froutispivce, Viguette Title, and a variety of La- 


ee ings 
rut INFANT ANNI 

MOTHER'S OFFERING, for principaily 

for Children from four to ten years of 

Il. In ismo. 4s. 6d. in faney half bi aia: with Hlustrations, 

The Excitement; or, a Book to induce 
Yourg People to on 1, for 1833; containing remarkable Appear- 
ances in Nature, ul Preservations, and such incidents as are 
particularly fitted to arrest the youthfal mind. 

It may be proper to mention, that this Work, which has been 
published asan Anoval for four years, and has been so favourably 
received by the public, has no connexion with a book design ated 
eg the same wame, and edited by a peison called * Keys,’ which 

ppeared a few months » 

WW auch and Tnnes, nbargh: Curry and Co. Dublin; and 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. London. 








AL; or, a 
iutended 


Is. 


















Th 8¥0. 125, 
YREEK GRAMMAR, for the Use of 
Schools. Translated from the German of V, C. F. ROST. 
To which is added, an Appendix on Greek Versification. 

This Grammar is distiuguished by lucid arrangement, con- 
ciseness, and fulness. The author judiciously commences with 
Prosody, and then proceeds to Etymology and Syntax. The sys- 
tem of accentuation, Which is so slightiv noticed in Matthia, he 
explains with the utmost clearness.”— Monthly Magazine, 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
df whom may be had, 
9 
























Elements of Greek Accentuation. Translated 
from the German of Dr. K. Goetling, by a Member of the Lai- 
versity of Oxford. 8vo. 155. 

ae 

Elements of Greek Prosody 

from the German of Dr, F. Spitzner, 


Translated 








Svo. 6s. 


Epigrammata e Purioribus Grace Anthologie 
Fontibus Hausit. Annotationes Jacobii, De Bosch, et aliorum iu 
StrUNit: subinde notuias et ulam Scriptorum Chronole- 
gicam adjunxit; Joannus Edwards, A.M. Svo. 10s. 6d. 





suas 





Oe 

schyli Prometheus Vinctus. To which are 
subjoined a Greek Ordo, a literal Prose Translation, and Notes, 
which contain the derivations of the more abstruse Greek words, 
and explanations of the difficulties of metre, grammar, Mc. Op- 
posite each verse of the chorus is placed the name of the system 
to which it belongs; and the ellipses of the Greek text are sup- 
plied in the ordo. Sv, 6s. 6d. 
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Just a the 3rd Edition of 


H E MES S IA H. 
A POEM in SIX BOOKs. 
By R. MONTGOME a Author of the * Omnipresence of 
Deity,’ &e 
John Turrill, Office of the ‘British Me agazine, 


250, Regent- 
street. 





On the Ist of December, price 5s. uniform with B 


y 

YE SPLENDID VILLAGE—C ORN- 

LAW RHYMES—EXILE—BOTHWELL—SPIRITS and 
MEN—WHARNCLIFFE—and other Poems. 
By EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 

“ This work contains more bold and correct versification than 
could be distilled from ail the volumes of all the prodigies that 
ever were brought out.”—Athenenm. 

“ A poet in some respectssuperior to Burns.”’—Morning Chron. 

“Is not the Coru-Law Rhymer already a king !""—Edinburgh 

















“Ifa fine feeling for natural beauty, and an exquisite power 
of investing those feeling gs in words, constitute a poet, he is oue 
iu the best and purest acceptation of the word.” 1—Lit. Gazette. 

. Steill, ‘aternosier-row,. 











pis day is published, price Ss. imperial avo. 
OME ACCOUNT of MAIDSTONE, in 
WJ KENT; including the Parliamentary Re port on the Boun- 
dary of the Borough, iilustrative of a Fac-simile of an ancient 
sketch of the Market Place there, as it existed in the Year 1623, 
from an orig ginal Drawing formerly in the possession of Sir He ury 











Bosville, of sford. ‘To which are added Genealogical Tables 
of the Bosviile F amily. 
By J. H. BAVERSTOCK, F.S.A. 





Their Descendant. 
London; J.B. Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament-street; and 
T. Rodd, Great Newport-street. 
Only One Hundred Copies printe d for Sale. 











COMPENDIOUS | FR CH “pic TIONARY. 
Lately published, in 12mo. price 10s. 6d. bound, the 6th edition, 

DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and 

ENGLISH LANGUAGES, in conformity with the French 
Academy ; in two Parts, French and English, and English and 
French : in which are introduced many Thousand useful Words, 
not to be found in any other French and English Dic tionary. 
With a copious fntroduction on the Pronunciation of the French 
Language, and on the Varieties in the Decliuable Parts of Speech, 

By M. DE LEVIZAC, 

Thoroughly revised, gre: atly improved, and the two Parts most 
carefully collated; with the Iudication of the Irregularities of 
the French Pronunciation, by C, GROS, 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock ; Longman, Rees, 
and Co.; Whittaker, Treacher, and Co.; Dulau and Co.; E. 
Williams; and Holdsworth and Bail. 

t4¢ In the compilation and subsequent improvement of this 
work, it has been the aim of both the author aud editor to adapt 
it for the purposes of tuition, by the exclusion or modilication of 
all words which are wufit to be presented to the eye of youthful 
readers, 





pe ape pe AND BUILDING, 
4to. price 12s, with 26 Engraviugs, 
RE ATIS SE on ARCHITECTURE and 
BUILDING, from the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ The 


7th edition. 
By WILLIAM HOSKING, Esq. 
_M am Black, E dinburgh; and simp kin aud Marshall, London. 








n nO the SU BSCRIBERS to the ENCYCLO- 


PADIA BRITANNICA.—That portion of the last Part of 


the Encyclopedia Britannica, which was shipped by the Adelaide, 
to be published in Loudon on the Ist of the present mouth, has 
been so much injured by the fire which broke out on board that 
vessel, that some days must elapse before the damaged parts can 
be replaced ; but the Proprietors beg to assure the Subscribers 
that no time shall be lost in having them supplied, 

Edinburgh, Nov. 5 5, 1832. 








iu one thick vol. 6vo. price 20s. boar 


SYSTEM of M ATE RIA ME ‘DIC A and 
PHARMACY, including Translations of the Edinburgh, 
London, and Dublin Pharmacopeias. By JOHN MURRAY, 
M.D. &c. &c. 6th edition, adapted to the present state of Che- 
mical and Medical Science, by JOHN MURRAY, M.D. Feliow 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinourgh, Leeturer on 
Chemistry, Member, and forme rly President of the Royal Phy- 
sical Society, &c. 
Adam Black, 








inburgh ; and Longman and Co. London. 








8, New Burlington Street. 
Mr. nutier ~ just published the following iteresting Works. 
vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, ‘Maps, AC. 
IFE 


of SIR DAVID BAIRD, Barr. 

From his Private Papers and Correspondence in the pos- 

session of Lady Boird. Luciuding numerous Letters of the Duke 

of Wellington, the Marquis Wellesley, Lords Melville aud 

Castlereagh, Sir John Moore, and other distinguished characters, 
2. 


WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 
By the Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo.’ 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 

None but a thorough-bred sportsman could write this book, 
and verv few sportsmen could write such a book Sporting 
Magazine, November. 

3. 


THE EAST INDIA SKETCH BOOK. 2 vols. 
* We recommend the perusal of this work to every cadet and 
voyager about to proceed to that alluring country. "—Courter. 
And on Tuesday next 
COMPANION to the NOVELS of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
1ISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
By Robert Chambers, Author of the ‘ Picture of Scotiand,’ 
Small vols. printed and bound uniformly with the Waverley 
Series. 








9 
VISIT TO GERMANY 


AND 
THE LOW COUNTRIES IN_ 1829-30-31. 
By Sir A. B. Faulkner. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Also, just ready, 
The FOURTH VOL, of the ENGLISH TRANSLATION of 
MADAME JUNO’ MEMOIRS 
Comprising the 7th aud sth Vols, of the Paris Edition, 











In a few days will be published, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in boards, 
: the 3rd edition of 
~ E RM O 
By THOMAS | AR Nol dD, D.D. 
Head Master of Rugby School, and iate Fellow of Oriel College, 





rd. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
WV aterloo-place, Pail Mail. 


THE FRIENDS’ ANNUAL. 
This day is published, in fooiseap svo. » 75. 6d. neatly bound, 


le pri 
THE ROKRA BORE ALIS ; a LITERARY 
ANNUAL: edited by Memvers of the Society of Faignps. 
llinstrated by two beautifully-cagraved Plat 
Charles Tilt, 66, Fieet-street, Loudon; | Charles Empson 
Newcastle-on- Tyne, 














» the Second Part of 


PRINCIPAL 


_This day is published, price 3s. royal 8 


DoRTR AI T S of the 
FEMALE CHARACTERS of the WAVERLEY NOVELS: 
—containing ur beautiful Heads from designs by F. Stone, Mrs. 
Carpenter, W. Boxall, and 8. J. Rochard, and an original Auto- 
gre ap sh Letier of Sir Walter Scot It’s. 

144 A few Ladia proots in royal ato. price 5s. 6d, and 25 proofs 

before letters, price 7s. 6d. are taken. 
4 hapa an aud Hall, 186, Strand. 





M ARTIN’ Ss MIL TON. 
This day is published, price 5s. imperial 8vo. Part 1. 
HE PARADISE LOST of MILTON, 
with ILLUSTRATIONS by JOHN MARTIN: to be com- 
pleted in 12 Parts, 
+;t In cousequence of the failure of the Proprietor of this 
splendid Work, and with a view toa very extended circalation, a 
re-issue in Monthly Parts has been determined on at less than 
half its original price. 
Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. 





SIR WALT PER S SCOTT, I ART. 
MEDALLION of SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


from a Bust by F. Chantrey, R.A. engraved by A, s. 
Stothard, Esq. mounted in a bronze frame, with a Motto by Sir 








Published by 8. Parker, 12, Argyll-place, Regent-street ; and 
sold by all respectable Booksellers and Jewellers, 





On the 19th of November will be published, Part L. printed on 
medium drawing-paper, and on the Ist and 15th of each sne- 
ceeding month, until completed in “ Parts, price 4s. each Part 
plain, or 8». correctly coloured, of a 

TEW ATLAS of ENGL AND and WALES, 
consisting of a set of large County Travelling Maps (size 

17 by 14 inches), divided into Hundreds, with the Cities, Towns, 

Viliazes, Roads, Rivers, Canals, . accurately laid dewn from 

the latest Surveys, and containing also the new District Divisions, 

Polling Places, Distranuchised and Enfraneh ised Boroughs, Xc. 

&c. agreeable to the Provisions of the Reform : thereby ex 

hibiting ou the Map of each County both its present and former 

state of Parliamentary Representation. 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row, 














tap Saag ag to a el nd ge PHYSIC, 

This day is published, neatly bound and letiered, 
ue NE W “LONDON. MIE DICAL, PHAR. 
MACEUTICA and POSOLOGICAL POCKET-BOOK, 

» explaining the + Symptons, and 
: Signs of Diseases; the 

cinal Properties 
ympatibles, Adulterations 


pen TICE OF 





alphabetically 
fieatment, di 


arrang 
stic and progne 
natural and che sal Characters, m 
Doses and Forms of Exhibition 
and officiual Preparations of various Substances, vegetable 
and mineral, contained in the Pharn yperias of fon, Edia- 
burgh, and Dublin ; in which are introdaced the New Medicines 
and Nate st discoveries; Classitication of Poi their Antidotes, 
Te Xxe.; including Notices from Foreign Materia Medica, 
With van idapted Conspectus of Prescriptions in Medicine, Sur- 
gery, and Midwifery, deduced from standard professional Au- 
thorities. 

tit This volume forms the first of a Series of Professional 
Pocket-Book ubraciag the Medical, Su ~al, and Collateral 
Sciences, intended to facilitate the pursuit of the Student, and to 
serve as memoranda for ready reference to the actual Prac- 
tion 

I 




























n: Printed for Sherwood, 


¥ Gilbert, and Piper, Pater- 
hostcr-Trow. 





Jee publiched, by A. _ Northe roft, 95, Chancery-lane, and may be 
had of all Bookseliers and Statione = in Town and Country, the 
following Annual Publications for 

(= sLINS’ MEMOR ANDA; or, DAILY 

REGISTER: printed in ato. on superfine thick yellow 
wove post, hot-pressed, comprising rorrect’ Diary for Memo 
randums, Appointments, Bilis receivable and payable, &c. Esta- 
biished thirty-two years. Price, fine edition, ss. 6d.; half- 
bound, 4s. ; sewed, 3s. 

Northcroft’s Imperial 

mercial Diary: printed in ato. large thick yellow 

wove post, hot-pressed, and published in the following couvenient 

- rins:— 

» with pei containing a week on ones e,half-bound 4s, 











tegister; or, Com- 


on superfine 





sewe . 





conta ining: a week in an "ope ning 

bound 
No. 3, containing two ’ “days on a page, half-bound 
No. 4, cont sining one day ona oe , half-bound ° 





or ‘two pages), half 














And Northcrott’s Po t Journal; or, Town 
Traveller's Companion: printed in svo. on superfine large thick 
vellow wove post, h t-pressed, and comprising a ce aubaaal 


arranged Diary, which will be tound extremely os fu i 
venient for the imme diate and continuous entries « 
business transac tons. 

No. 1, coutaining a week in an opening, or three days 
» halt-bouud eseee oe 











These publications embrace, tegethe r. with a vas t i] vult plicity 
of useful Commercial and General Information, a faithful Avstract 
of the Reform, Boundaries, Unitormity of Process, aud all the 
other Public Statutes passed during the last year; als copious 
and accurate Synoptical Digest of the important and interesting 
proceedings in both Houses of Parliament. The whole forming 
a perfect and unique Cyclopedia of Tabular and other Infornma- 
tion of the utmost importance to merchants, bankers, attorneys 
public officers, and all engaged ia business, as weil as to Gentle- 
meu ip private life. 
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NEW SERIES OF MUSEUM CRITICUM. 
This day is published, price 5s. 

Tiss PHILOL OG ICAL MUSEUM, No. IV. 

NOVEMBER, 15 

nts: Imaginary Conversation. P. Scipio Emilianus , Poly- 
bius, P aactinn—ide. Aru ition the Spartan Constit stion—On th e 
Homeric use of the word HoWoC—On Affectation in Ancient 
lodern Art--De Arati Canone Aug. Be yh key io 










demica—Anecdota Barecciana—On the i, from the 
Gertian of Savizny— Memnou—On the P on ot Sasa—On cer- 
tain Tenses attributed to ne Greck Verb—Quo Auni Tempore 
Panuathenwa Min ra celebrata sint, queritur— Miscellaneous 
servations: On the De ath of Pa hes—On the Title of Nen 





Greck History, from the German of L. Dindorf—On English 
Preterites aud Genitives, 
Printed for Deiz htons, Cambrid 
Parker, Oxtord. Of whom may 4 ua 
Parts 1. [T].and IIT. for ming the first Volume, 


price 15s. in b yards; or any Part, singly, at 5s. 


; Rivingtons, London; and 





NEW PART OF 


ENCYCLOPADIA METROPOLITANA, 
Just published, price t/. Is. Part 35, 

SNCYCLOP_-EDIA METROPOLITANA; 

r, UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY of KNOWLEDGE, on 
4 pe pian, comprising the two-fold advantage of a Philo- 
0 i} and an Alphabetical Arrangement; conducted by the 
tev. I bw ARD SMEDLEY, with the assistance of many of the 
most distinguished literary aad scientific men of the British 
dominions, Whose names are ‘app nuded to the title-pages of each 
volume, 

In this Part, the following subjects are completed, viz. : Paint- 
mmerce ; it includes also nearly the 

and brings down History to Richard 
nd; and France, Germany, and Italy, 
Isth Century. The Lexicoa Department is 
brought down to the end of the letter O. 


ty? Nearly three-fourths of this important work are now before 
the public. 








regards 
! of the 





The following volumes complete their respective subjects, and 
are done up thus for the convenience of those who give preference 
to this mode of publication :— 

PURE SCIENCES, One Volume, price 27. 2s. 

MIXED SCIENCES, Two Volames, price together, bl. 15s. 6d. 

HISTORY and BIOGRAP HY, Two Vols. price together, 

MISCELLANEOUS and Lt KK OGRAPHICAL, Nine 
price 2d. 2s. and 1d, 18s. each volume. 

his great national work is also published in Monthly Parts, 
at 7s. each, 








Se 


Vols. 














London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock; J. G. and F. 
Rivington; Dunean; B. Fellowes; Suttaby and Co.; . 
Hodgson ;" Dowding ; H. T. Hedgeon; G, Lawford; T. Lay- 
cock; J + r; W. i . Westley James Richardson ; 
i. Bohn; r. Allman tond ; H. Dixon; aud J. Bryant; and 
for J. Parker, Oxford; “y ‘. is Y Deighton, Cambridge. 


NO SOLICITORS.—IMPROVED DR. AF 1 
PAPER for Swift Writing, the surface of which affords 
the utmost facility to the Pen; is completely free from that 
iness so justly complained of in hot-pressed Papers, and 
sequeutly peculiarly adapted for the Steel Pen, at 12s. 6d. 
. per Ream. Sold by Joun Limoirp, 143, Strand, (The 
Odice,) a few doors west of Somerset House, facing 
Catherine-strect 











RODGERS’ NEW SYSTEM OF CONTRACTS. 
J RODGERS, Tartnor, 5, Crry-roap, a 
5 


few Doors from Finsbury-square, respectfally informs the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Public in general, that be still coutinues, 
with unprecedented success, his New System of Contracts, which, 


for Fa and Compactness, stands unrivalled, viz. ; 





shion, Economy, 
£. &d, 
2 Suits per ANNUM sececceeseee 10 10 
s Suits per Annum 
4 Suits per Annum 
5 Suits per Annum 
6 Suits per Annum : 
Let it be be in mind, when the Prices are lookec , that 
they will be of the very best Saxony cloth that ean be ob- 
tained, and of the most superior Workmanship, as well as Scien- 
tific and Mathematical Principles, purswed in the style of Catting, 
hich cannot tailto ensure an unerring Fit, and add that pecu- 
liar ease and grace to the human frame, ely necessary lo 
the appearance of a gentleman; in short, the Proprietor gaa- 
rantees that they shall be equal, in every respect, to any thatcan 
be produced; and thatif the most entire sa tion is not given, 
the Purchaser has the right of returning them—at once @ proof 
that utility, and not deceit, os the real obje ct of the Advertiser. 
N.B. Geutlemen, addressing a line per post (if within five 
miles), can be waited upon with Patterns. Ternis, Cash upon 
delivery of each Suit. 




















The first TOOTH-POWDER extant, both as to Cleanliness in 
using, and realizing beautiful TEETH, 
OWLAND’S ODONTO; or, PEARL 
DENTIFRICE, 

Mach of the enjoyment of life dependson a good set of Teeth, 
for which purpose this Powder is truly valuable. Lt has obtained 
ahizh and important character from some of the most eminent 

" P 






of the Faculty and many Distinguished sonages, as the 
milde 2nd most ettic ous Dentifrice ever discovered, forming 
an efficient VEGETA \RLE WHITE POW DER, composed of in- 


edicents the most pure and rare, which completely eradicates 
the tar tar from the ‘Teeth, secures the fine enamel trom sastain 
ing injury, and prevents premature decay; tirmly fixing the 
Teeth in their sockets, and uluumately re 
A beautiful Set of Pearly Teeth ! 
Operates on the Gums as an Anti-Scorbutic, totally 
the Scurvy, strengthens, braces, aud renders them of a healthy 
red; iu short,a never-failing remedy tor every disease the Teeth 
und Gams are liable to, and, by continually using, renders them 
sound and beautiful to the latest period of life; imparts fra- 
» the breath, cleanses Artificial Teeth, and prevents their 
changing colour. 











eradicating 





tox has the Name and Address on the Govern- 


ment Stamp, 
A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 
Sold by them, aud by most respectabie Perfumers, Chemists, Sco 


Each Genuine 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





ATIONAL GALL ERY of PRACTICAL 
ic ; THAND. ‘a daily on 


Martin’s Church, W 
lu to 6.—Admission, Is. Catale 
NOW E XHIBI TING. 

PERKINS’ newly-discovered System of generating Steam, ex- 
emplitied by aSTEAM GUN, discharging, with one-fourth greater 
power than that of Gunpowder, a Volley of Seventy Balls, 
against a Target, in four seconds, every successive half hour 
during the day 

Steam-boat Models upon water, propelled by the paddle-wheel 
in common use, aud by that of Perkins’ Inte invention. 

Holdsworth’s newly invented Revolving Rudder 

Au Apparatus by Perkins, showing a brilliant combustion of the 
hardest steel, effected by its being brought in contact with a soft 

ivou plate, revolving with an intense rapidity. 

Specimens of Perkins’ System of Printing with hardened Steel 
Plates and Rollers, aud of the trausfer of Engravings on Steci 
from ove Plate and Roller to others, without limit as to number, 

Magnet, Saxton, capable of igniting gunpowder. 

Unrivalled Collectionsof Antediluvian Fossil Organic Remains, 
and Minerals, highiy interesting to the autiquarian aud the 
geologist. 

An Apparatus, by Perkins, compressing, with a power of 30,000 
younds to the square inch, acr m duids, liquids, or 

Sxhibited every day at 2 aud 4 o'clock 

Exempliication of Watson’s Plan for preventing Ships founder- 
jog at Sea. 

Sectional and Working Models of Steam Engines. 

Model of the proposed London and Birmingham Railway 

Models of new Framing of Ships, sarious improved Anchors, 
Rudders, Gun Carriages, fop-mast Fid, Cat-head Stopper, Life - 
rafts, Liie- preservers, and numerous other apparatus, 

Selection of valuable Paintings by the Old Masters, among 
which will be found some spleadid productions of Murillo. 

Vhe Royal Seruphine, and the Harmonica, new Musical 
lnstraments; performed on atintervals. 

Numerous other Models and Objects of interest and amusement 
are now exhibited, and additions tu the Gallery are daily received, 


near St. 














solids. 














Just published, in svo. pric 
FPHE CONJUGATING DICT iON ARY of 
RUDELLE. 


all the FRENCH VERBS 
Dulau and Co. 37, Soliwo-square. 





By LUCIEN DE 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF * THe EV! NTEUL 
nia OF THE MUTINY OF THE BOUNTY. 


day is published, with a Portr 


rait 
HE THIRTY. FIFTH No. of the F AMILY 
LIBRARY, containing the 
LIFE of PETER the GREAT, by JOHN BARROW, Esq. ERS 
tyt No. XXXVI. is nearly realy. Iteontains ‘SIX MONTHS 
in the WEST INDIES, by HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE,’ 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Phis« day is published, a new edition, svo. Gs. od. 


HURCH ii OR M. 
By a CHURCHMAN, 

Comprising, Reform—2, Discipline— Law—4, Endow- 
menis—5, Paaralit s—6, Dignities—7, ublic Servic e—s, Liture 
gical Otfices—-9, Editices—10, Property of the Church, 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








Jn the month of Deceinber will positively be publish d, illustrated 
with a New Portrait, engraved by Lupton, from the o val 
in the Bodleian at Oxford, 6 vols, svo. unitorm with Gifford’s 
Massinger and Ben Jc ouson 

4 EK PLAYS and POEMS of SHIRLEY, 

now first collected and chronologically arranged, and te 

Text carefully collated and restored, With occasioual Notes, 

Biograpu.cai ond Se —-) ° 

VILLIAM GIFFORD, Esq 
To which is pre ra 1, some ese ol ihe Lite of Shirley and 
nis Writings, by ie Alexander Dyce. 
Jolin Murr Ay, Alb marle-strveet. 











t publishes 1, 
QPL JEN of the DUKE of 


DID PORT tAT? 
WELLINGTON, 
* Messrs. Moon, Boys, and Graves, lrintsellers to the King, 
have commenced the Winter season iu a manner caleulated to 
raise stili higher the bigh reputation which they have obtained. 
They have just published a Portrait of the Duke of Wellingt 
Mounted ou his charger Copenhagen, aud in the costume we 
by his Grace in that last great scene 
battle of Waterloo. This splendid print, of large dime hsions, 
is engraved by W. Bromley, trom a painting by the late Sir 
‘Thomas Lawrence, and is dedicated by permission to his Maj sty 
William the Fourth. The Duke, who is ploced alone, grasps 
the reins and his glass in his leit hand, with bis hat in bis right 
extended, whiie his head is turned, as if looking back upon his 
troops, to Whom le is in the act oi k 
Ja this position the rider and his he 












u 
oft bis military glory, the 








si ht to present 
the fore- shorte mi 






nearly @ front view, which, so far as g of the 
horse, is the most difiicult the artist could select. The jeatures 
of the noble re are striking. We have never yet seen a 





portrait of his Gra and whot print-shop ia Engiand is without 
one '—in whieh “it ‘would be difficult to trace a liken: ss; butto a 
periect portrait something more is wanted. t is necessary the 
character, the intellect, and spiritof the man should be expressed 
iu the countenance ; and in the ac specie ntof this arduous 
task the skill of the painter aud the lias herve eminently 
succeeded. While the keen, dark eye he Duke is inte utly 
fixed upon its object, undaunted valour shines upon his brow, 
and the composure of his features displays a calmuess aud reso- 
Jution which nothing could surprise or ‘disturb. It is exactly 
thus he has been described by his odicers as couducting himself 
ou the field of battle, of which the dark volumes of sm ke, while 
they denote his perilous position, contrast with the light in which 
his countenance is dispiaved with all the delicacy of touch tor 
Which the pencil of Sir Thomas Lawrence was so remarkable, 
As there is no hving artist in glaud competent to do Al 
justice to the subject, and the engraving is worthy ot the y 
ing, there is littie chance of our ever seeing a more comp 
aud finished portrait of a man who has acquired such universal 
fame, and whose military exploits will form the brighte st pages 
in the history of England. The publishers have thas given to 
the public a ches-deucre, which wast be grateful to every man 
who feels for the honour aud welfare of his country. It may be 
almost superflaons to add, that the drapery aud every subordinate 
part of the print are in perfect harmony with the portrait. the 
horse is drawn with great spirit, He appears a noble animal, 
full of mettle, and as = proud of his gaslant burthen.”—Alsion 
and Star, Nov, 2, 

Publiched | by Moon, Boys, and Graves, 6, rig Mall; 
aud may be had of all respectable Printseliers. Prt 
Proots, 44, 4s.; India Proofs, 54. 55.; before Letters, 7 
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A LITERARY BIRTH-DAY PRESENT. 


In two handsome svo. vols. compiled from meres of 50,000 | 
volumes of the rarest Works ext 
ANNIVERSARY 

BOOK, and UNIVERSAL 


immense 
e int 


Cc AL E ND AR, 

MIRROFE 
labour and research, which ‘will very 
library of every student and mau of 
—Monthly Review. 

**Itis also peeuliarly adapted for the 
contains an inexhausuble fund of amus 
and is attainable ata very moderate price 

Published tor W, Kidd, by James Gilbert, 2 223, R 
aud 51, Paternoster- row. 


MPHE 
&r NATAL 


“A work of 
shortly tind ay 
letters in the K 








neral reader, for it 
veut and instruction, 
1 Ki 






NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK OWN 
Now ready, in 6¥o. with unr 


THE WEST INDIES, 
ous Lithographic Embellishments, 













a Uitid Edition « 
YOUR YEARS in VEST INDIES, in 
1826, 1827 2 ?; containing a full and ee 
Account of the "Nise dre nda Hurtic anes in Barbadoes, St. 


cent, and St. Lucia, 
*A very clever and interesting volume.”—Literary Gazelte. 
“Full of lively and graphic pictures of society.”’—Glasgow 
Free Press. 
Sd ee ting also a very faithful record of Slavery as it now 
Nists he Colonies.” —Chronicle 
‘Publ. shed for W. Kidd, by James 3 Gil bert, 223, 
aud Si, Paternoster-row, 








se 





Regeut-street, 





Public 





are respec inc barren . that the New Edition is 


THE DOMINIE'S } Ll sAC ¥: 

of Tales, in 3 vols. post 8vo. pric 

* These sutitul tales deserve a place in every library. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 

**We are rejoreed to find the world willing to age ghenorad sf 
anes re tene est and unpuffed a work as the * Dominic’s Legacy. 





a Collection 






245. 








shed for W. Kidd, by James Gilbert, 228, Regent-street, 


Paternoster-row 





A HOLIDAY PRESENT, 
Being the cheapest and most elegant cdition of the ¢ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ ever published, 


— fe ady, in watered silk, price ouly %s.; or in morocco, gilt 
s, lus. 6d. with 110 Engravings, a mt autitul Portrait of the 
‘Auth vor, and ¢ opious Notes, by W. Mase u, Kidd’s edition of 


UNYAN’S PILG RiM’s PROGRESS. 


** This edition is by far the cheapest and most elegant of any 
that have issued from the press since the first appearance of this 
extraordinary and popular work.’ —Ohserver, 

Published tor W. Kidd, by James Gilvert, 228, Regent-street, 
and 51, Paternoster-row. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 
In a neat volume, price 5s. 6d. strongly ae infaney cloth; or 
elegautly bound in morocco, 7s. nd edition of 
TS AVELS and RESE AR Cc ‘HES of EMI- 
NENT ENGLISH MISSIONARIES. 
This lithe volume having been divest 
ti c= , and uninteresting matter, g 
the notice of parents and teachers in school 
“4 little work that will be read with avidity ;”—Athenenm. 
** is well conceived and extremely we Hl executed,—Spectator. 
* and must soon become popular.”’— Literary Gazetle 
Rege ute street, 





1 of ali dry, objec- 
recommended io 














Publis hed for W. Kidd, by pie Gilbert, 228, 
and Paternoster-row, 

CHEAPEST PICTURE OF LONDON PVER PUBLISHED. 
Price only 4s. Gd. iu morocco, with gilt edges, (being, without a 












siugle exception, the cheapest * Picture of Londow’ ever pub- 
lished,) 

IZ IDD’S GUIDE to the ‘LIONS’ of 
a LONDON; or, The Stranger’s Directory to all the 
Piaves of Public Amusement, Exhibit xc. in London and 
its Environs, with a beautiful Bogera each, by G. W. 
Bonner. 

* This little work may with justice be called London in Miria- 


IL isso useful and elegant a volume, and so cheap, that it 
vertiy supersede all the ©Pictures of London’ hitherto in 
t. Guardian. 
PM. Kidd, 
51, Paternosier-row, 









ublished fe by James Gilbert, 228, Regent-street, 
and 5 


STERIOUS 


Vy 
ue GENTLEMAN IN BLACK! with 
various Characteristic Robes, from patterns furnished by 
Mr. George Cruikshank, aud cut out by Thompson. 
“Our hero will be readily recognized as a lawyer, holding a 


int aiaats nin this couniry. The likexess is undeni- 


ARKIN iL! ° 


hig 


able 










“ He rea ly isa ve ry fac us old Gentleman, and his company 
will be eageriy song v enaum, 
I te d for W. Kid i, by Jame s Gilbert, 228, Regent-street, 
and 51, Paternoster-row, 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


Being a Collection of Facetia, Xc. 


I. 
C™ iKSHANK’S COMIC 









ALBUM, First 
J Series, bei a Collection of Humorous Tales, with up- 
wards of sixty Elie tions, price only 6s. in silk, With giltedges, 
vere is enou fon in this el “a it ne tle volume to dispel 

the blue de vils in Christendom, 


Nor can it iil te draw forth Aten a he arty laugh from both 
d old.”—Glole. 





Cruikshank’s Comic Album, Second Series. 
s of Sixty [lastrations, 
n this unique t 
ey on the 





price 7s. 

tle volume will be found an admirable bur- 
‘Unknown Tongues,’ in’ Cruiks k's happiest 
rt this alo eis w ithe price the work.” durning Post, 
tt The two volumes may wow be had uniformly vound, 
price lds. 











Ill. 

Facetia : a Collection of Droll Stories, with 
120 Hlustrations, by Robert Cruikshank, 2 gilt edges, 
price Ils. 

** A complete encyclopedia of fun and humour,”’—Ohserver. 


Published for W. Kidd, by James Gilbert, 228, Regeut-street, 
and 51, Paternoster-row, 


vols. 








3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


PuE REFUGE EE IN AMERICA, 


By ure TROL LOPE, 

Author of ‘The Domestic Mauners of the Americans,’ 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Nearly ready, in 3 vols, post svo. 

or, THE BOOK OF THE HUNDRED 

AND ONE: 
Being Translations from the celebrated French Work, 
LE LIVRE DES CENT-ET-UN, 

Now in course of publication at Paris, and to which many of the 
most distinguished French Writers have already contributed, 
The Atheneum, in reviewing the first volume of the French 

edition, states, that it is “ a book describing the present state of 

Parisian society,—each chapter of which is written without any 

communication of his particular views to his fellow- labourers, 

except so far as it is ne cessary lo prevent several from choosing 
the same subject. 





PARIS ; 


In dD” 5 5th edition, with editions, 23 
E Cc 
~ TU ES HESS: 
ec itt a SA Introduction to a Game, and the 
Analysis of Chess, 
By A. D. PHILIDOR. 


With original Comments and Diagrams. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 














In I2mo, a new edition, with 6 coloured Engravings, 3s. 
“TIC :~ > AE 
PRAC' AL TREATISE onthe 
GROWTH and : U LTURE of the CARNATION, PINK, 
AUKICULA, and other Flowers; with a Dissertation on Soils 
and Manures, &c. 





By THOMAS HOGG. 
Whittaker, Trees her, and Co. Ave Meria-lane. 
f whom may be had, . 
TheGeoeshoueC ompanion. 3d edit. 8vo. 12s. 
Main’s Villa and Cottage Florist’s Directory. 


12mo. 6s. 





y in December will be published, 


OOD'S COMIC ANNUAL for 1833, 


Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. Of whom may be had, 
New Editions of Hood’s Comic Annuals, for 
1830, 31, 32. 
Ilood’s Whims and Oddities, a new Edition; 


the two volumes now printed in one, uniform with the ‘ Comic 
Annual,’ price 12s. 





NEW NOVELS 
Just ready for Publication by Edward Bull, New Public Sub- 
scription Library, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


HE INVISIBLE GENTLEMAN, 
By the Author of ‘ Chartley the Fatalist,’ * The Robber,’ 
&c. in 3 vols. 
2. 
LIGHTS AND 8S 
Of GERMAN LIFE, 
“ ‘orks just published, 


HADOWS 


iu 2 vols. 


3. 


0 gt IS LAN D; 
Comprising FORGERY, a Tale; and THE LUNATIC, a Tale. 
LIVES OF BANDITII AND ROBBERS, 
in all Parts of the World, by C. Macfarlane, Esq. Author of 
* Constantinople in 1829.’ In 2 vols. with 16 Plates. 
oOo. 
RECORDS OF MY LIFE. 
By the iate John Taylor, Esq. Author of ‘ Monsieur Tonson.’ 
b 2 vols. svo. with Portrait. 


Messrs. Saunders and Otley have just ready ee publication the 


following interesting Work: 
N EMOIRS of LOUIS XVIIL 
MR. 
“4 work which corrects all errors of former works.” 


Written by HIMSELF, 


If. 
LODGE’S NEW PEERAGE ror 18 


— Times. 








Ill. 
RECORDS ae! aoa eo IN TURKEY, 
‘REECE, 





And of a Tour with the : apitan Pasha. “hy Adolphus Slade, Esq. 
In2 ie o. Plates. 


CHARACT E RIST ic S OF WOMEN. 
rs. Jameson. 
** Two truly delightfal ‘volumes, the most charming of all the 
works of a charming writer.” — ood. 








BELLE ‘G ARDE, 


A Canadian Tale. In 3 vols, post 8vo. 


Vi. 
PURITAN’S GRAVE. 


Author of * The Usure = Daughter.’ 3 vols. post 8¥9 


THE 
By the 


GOLDEN ‘LR GEN YDS. 
Containing ‘ The Bracelet,’ ‘ The Locket,’ and * The Siguet Ring. 
PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION LIBR ARY, 

CON DUIT-STR 

*,* At this disiaaten Establishment, the perasal of all New 

Public ations, English and Foreign, may be obtained in Town oF 
Country, Terms on application. 














London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court,Chancerv Lane. 
Publisnede Saturday atthe AVHEN AUM OFFICE, No. 2 
CATHERINE STREET, Strand, by J. LECTION; and ‘sold by 
all Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country; 
G.G. Bennis, No. 55, Rue Neuvest. Augastin, Paris; Messrs. 
Prairsé Barry, Brussels; Penturs & Besser, Hamburg; 
F. Freiscuer, Leipzig; Messrs. Peanopy & Co. New York, 
and Gray & Bowen, Boston, America.—Price Qd. ; or in 
Monthly Parts(in a wrapper.) 
dvertisements andCommunications forthe Editor (postpaid) 
to be forwarded to the Office as above, 
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